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munion with the father and with all saints, holy memories 
of Jesus and all the noble dead, sonship, brotherhood, 
and every beautiful sentiment which shrinks from the 
sacramental rite, finds natural expression in a real 
communion of saints. 
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THE lamentable state of the Jews in Russia excites 
the sympathy of all nations and men of all creeds and 
churches. The absurd prejudice against the Jew which 
has come down from early Christian time, because the 
Jews were held responsible for the crucifixion of Christ, 
is now giving way. They who think the Jew ought to 
be persecuted on account of his religion are hopelessly 
antiquated, and the number of them is fast decreasing. 
The time has fully come when Catholics, Greeks, Protes- 
tants, and Jews should live together on terms of religious 
equality. This equality should be enforced by the law 
and by popular opinion. Sympathy for the Jews in 
Europe should be expressed by aid and comfort given 
them to the extent of their need, and by influence brought 
to bear in every lawful way upon the government of 
Russia in favor of tolerance and humane treatment. 


st 


SoME of our Catholic friends look on with glee while 
Protestants publish their differences and openly carry 
on their controversies. We do not wonder at this, be- 
cause the Catholic policy is to ignore differences in public, 
and stoutly to affirm on all occasions that the Holy 
Catholic Church is one and indivisible, a unit in doc- 
trines, united in policy, and saved from such confusion 
and disorder as are manifest in the Protestant Church. 
But one does not need to go much beneath the surface 
of this artificial unity to discover as much human nat- 


ure of as many varieties as are to be found in the Prot- ' 


estant Church. A Catholic once said to us: ‘‘If I should 
follow my reason alone, I should agree with you, not only 
in politics, but in religion. The main difference between 
us is that, when we come up to the authority of the 
Church, I submit, and you do not.’’ Another Catholic 
layman of good repute said to us: ‘‘I do not believe 
that, according to our doctrine, we can justify our for- 
eign missions. We hold that they who are ignorant of 
the truth will not be lost. Why, then, expose them to 
hopeless punishment hereafter by preaching to them 
a gospel which they may not accept ?”’ 


3s 


In a long review of Carpenter’s Life of James Martineau, 
the Spectator of London speaks in the most apprecia- 
tive manner, both of Martineau and of the work of his 
biographer. The reviewer quotes Mr. Gladstone, who 
in 1865 said, ‘‘There is no doubt that Mr. Martineau 
is the greatest of living thinkers.’ The reviewer con- 
tinues: “Such an estimate from one who stood at al- 
most the opposite pole of theological thought is a strik- 
ing testimony to the impression that this mind in re- 
volt had made upon his own generation. His influence 
flowed out far beyond the narrow circle of professed 
Unitarianism, and he received in his lifetime more 
honor among those from whom he profoundly disagreed 
than among his own peculiar people. It is too early 
yet to estimate his influence on theology and the effect 
that he has had on the faith of England. His own esti- 
mate was inadequate. ‘We have rightly revolted from 
the past, but we have not found the faith of the future,’ 
expresses the melancholy of later years without telling 
us that his cleansing sincerity of mind had done much 
to prepare the way for a nobler conception of Christian- 
ity.’’ The generous review of the book closes with these 
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words: ‘‘In fact, Martineau was one of the forces that 
stood for the spiritual life in the Mid-Victorian Age, 
when wealth, social discontent, and materialism were 
greedily claiming the whole field of life.” 


William Lloyd Garrison. 


One hundred years ago next Sunday a man was born 
who was destined to play a great part in the history of 
this country and the world. How that part shall be 
described will raise many questions. » There are at least 
three classes among those who have decided opinions 
concerning the value of his work and the results in Ameri- 
can history. One class—how large nobody knows—in- 
cludes those in the North and the South who still hold, 
as their fathers did, that Garrison was a disturber of 
the peace, who by his harsh judgments and peremptory 
demands enraged the South and hindered the day of 
emancipation. The second class, of whom perhaps the 
majority are to be found in New England, hold that he 
was a typical hero who did more than any other man to 
awaken humanitarian sentiment in the North, and to 
create an opposition to slavery sufficient to cause its 
abolition. The third, probably now the larger class 
North and South, would say that other men in other 
ways, equally good, if not better, were working for the 
same end, and that it is incredible that slavery should 
not have ceased to exist before this time and possibly 
without a war, if denunciation of slave-holders had been 
less fierce and sectional prejudice had not been aroused 
to complicate the problem. 

But of all classes the majority will agree without a 
question that Garrison was a man of high motives, 
heroic impulses, and self-sacrificing temper; that he did 
not work for money or for fame; that he gladly endured 
obloquy, thinking that he was doing God’s service and 
bringing blessing to his fellow-men. Those who hold 
that he was the man for the hour have formed the habit, 
which will not be corrected at present, of representing 
all the Northern world as being, not only antagonistic to 
Garrison, but opposed to any discussion of the subject 
of slavery. The writer of these words has had a peculiar 
experience which may have been exceptional. In the 
community where his boyhood was spent, he never became 
aware of any such pro-slavery sentiments. In his father’s 
house, which was on the highway between New York 
and Canada, his first memories were connected with the 
coming of fugitive slaves. The first one bared his back 
to prove the truth of his statement, and it was marked 
like a gridiron with still unhealed stripes. Once, as a boy, 
the writer walked with a fugitive slave three miles on his 
way toward the North, to introduce him to some friends 
who would assist him. This association with fugitives 
seemed natural. It was well known, and no question 
was ever raised in our hearing that it was not right, and 
yet in that community, in that household, Garrison’s 
name was seldom mentioned and these things had no 
connection with his crusade. A little later, still as a boy, 
the writer was thrown into close relations with another 
youth whose father was a slave-holder, having twenty-five 
slaves on a plantation in Kentucky. We became ardent 
friends with no concealment of our opinions, one a hot- 
headed Southerner, the other an equally warm-blooded 
Abolitionist. He regarded Garrison as an infamous 
person, while to the writer Henry Ward Beecher was the 
model of all heroic virtues. The Southerner went so far 
one Sunday evening as to look in through a window of 
Plymouth church to see what manner of man this Abo- 
litionist orator was. 

Owing to experience of this kind, we confess that we 
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early lost the ability to rank all slave-holders with 
felons and criminals, and we have never been able to 
believe that, if the war had not come, slavery would have 
continued to this day. Surely we should at least have 
kept pace with Russia, if we had not passed her in the 
course of modern progress. But to Garrison, and those 
who felt as he did, slavery in every individual act and 
relation was a sin, as much a sin as burglary or highway 
robbery, a crime as disgraceful as rape or murder. There- 
fore he said, in language of which only a part is commonly 
quoted: “‘I am aware that many object to the severity 
of my language; but is there not cause for severity? 
I will be as harsh as truth and as uncompromising as 
justice. On this subject I do not wish to think or speak 
or write with moderation. No! no! Tell a man whose 
house is on fire to give a moderate alarm, tell him to 
moderately rescue his wife from the hands of the ravisher, 
tell the mother to gradually extricate her babe from the 
fire into which it has fallen,—but urge me not to use 
moderation in a cause like the present. I am in earnest 
—I will not equivocate—I will not excuse—I will not 
retreat a single inch—and I will be heard!’ The issue of 
such a contention could only be war, and, although 
Garrison was a non-resistant and opposed to war, he did 
his full share to bring on our civil strife. Mr. Reed, the 
author of ‘“The Brother’s War,’’ holds that.Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin”? more than any cause brought’on 
the Rebellion and ended slavery. But, whether so or 
not, we have come into the region of calmness, and those 
who have learned to know each other, North and South, 
now unite to do equal honor to men who were bitterly 
opposed to each other half a century ago. 

History must be revised according to the new way of 
looking at things. When men who faced each other on 
the battle-field with intent to kill can now meet in peace, 
clasp hands as brothers, and admit that on both sides in 
the Civil War were men who put all that was best in 
them into the cause they served, is it not time to 
drop the old sectional bitterness and prejudice, and to 
admit that seventy-five years ago there were as many 
good men and women in the South in proportion to the 
population as we now freely admit there were forty years 
ago, while the Civil War was going on? If the Northern 
lovers of William Lloyd Garrison will set the example of 
charity and good will in dealing with him and his oppo- 
nents, it is possible that the South also may take example 
and include the Northern Abolitionist among the bene- 
factors of our common country. 


Anointed Eyes. 


Only a few days ago here in the North we could sit 
under the elms and maples on a radiant Indian summer 
day and listen to the story of the leaves. They talk and 
murmur and chatter and even sing, as their stems are 
detached from the branches, and they flutter down, red 
and russet and golden in the drowsy light. How soft the 
landscape lies, and still how ardent, as if seen in the 
centre of a burning glass, where in another moment the 
world will burst into flame, and still how quieted to 
repose, how touched with richest green, where the laugh- 
ing heart of summer lingers on the turf, seen through a 
network of painted boughs. 

Some trees are half or wholly stripped, showing where 
the purple bones of skeleton winter are beginning to pro- 


trude; but the death’s head is still concealed, the scythe - 


of old Time still wears a wreath of leaves and flowers 
- upon the snath. All garishness is gone from the hills. 
The remaining tints are spiritualized to a golden glow, 
like a lingering sunset, that billows against the purple of 
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Who can catch the secret of this blending, 
this splendor, opaline and golden? Was it ever so fair 
before in dropped rainbows and earthly auroras? The 
eyes gaze with a certain greedy endeavor to garner it in 
memory, to save it in the treasury of thought, knowing 
that to-morrow, next day, or the day after it will drop 
to ashes. 

This radiant autumn seems a form of the earth’s happi- 
ness, the satisfaction God feels in the contemplation of 
his works. Nature is averse to say good-bye and good- 
night to all this splendor. It lingers lovingly and warm 
about the dry lanes, on the hillsides, where perchance a 
late blue gentian may lift its silky azure cup and golden- 
rod and asters in sheltered places laugh gayly at the hoar- 
frost that sparkles like strewn pearl in the delicious cold 
of early morning, when the sky reddens like a happy girl 
in her first blush, and the great crows clap their wings 
and caw hoarsely under the screen of leaves. 

It is festival time, it is still high holiday of life; but 
how little we can take in, how small is our power of ap- 
preciation, how we pray within the heart: ‘‘Lord, anoint 
our eyes that we may see more truly thy glory revealed 
in the world. Give the soul a seeing sense to comprehend 
the spiritual side of beauty. Let it not all evaporate and 
be classed with dead yesterdays and gray to-morrows. 
Help us to treasure the gold of thy revealings, that we 
be not bankrupt in the cold days of life, nor forget the 
teachings of the Scriptures thou dost write in form and 
color on morning mist and evening glory.” 

Thus we dumbly pray, as we sit under the red oak- 
tree, that burns from topmost spray to lowest branch, 
one even, ruddy glow. Make us richer because of the 
riches of this supernal autumn. Let its revealings be 
to us a divine experience. Let us make a new song and 
live a new life, because God seems nearer in the light ray 
and in the warm lingering touch of the late year that loves 
the earth, and fondles it as a mother fondles her child. 
We may dream there is consciousness in nature of all 
it is bestowing on man and beast. We awake in the 
morning glad to find it here, the nearness, the glow, the 
fervor. Our hearts expand to find it has not fled into 
some unknown heaven far from the cold and withered 
earth. Still it remains a glowing presence, an evangel 
of loveliness and cheer. 

The late apples softly thud down in the grass, the 
hardy chrysanthemums still are blooming in the garden. 
The light, not of spring or of summer, but of the ripeness 
of the year, lies all about coloring the grass, the fallen 
leaves, massed in heaps and windrows, with orange dyes 
that spot the rugged tree trunk, as if plating them with 
golden shields. The pale brown of corn shocks, the bright 
red-gold of pumpkin heaps are in the view: the hay and 
straw stacks are beautiful in this universal mild glow. 
So long the warmth has lingered, an occasional dandelion 
awakes from its nap and blossoms dreamily with the 
half consciousness that spring. has called. 

When ali the earth is touched to beauty, and wrought 
upon by the magic of the time, shall we remain unre- 
sponsive, and wait until we enter the walls of a church 
before giving thanks to the giver of all good? Is joy in 
this festival of nature selfish and unfeeling, when the 
earth is racked with wars, rebellions, and untold horrors, 
while the struggle of humanity to free itself from the 
toils of oppression and wrong is emitting streams of 
blood, uttering savage cries, groans, and curses? 

Nay, while we enter into the despair and the aspirations 
of nations and of all souls, as far as we may, still we will 
rejoice and be glad in God’s festival, still strive to take 
the beautiful world into heart and brain, and return it 
in richer gifts of love and service. Still our prayer, shall 
be: ‘‘Anoint our eyes, O God, with thy own divine chrism, 
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that under the passing show we may see the divine 
essence as thy unity in all diverse forms, thy life beating 
in all the atoms of the universe, thy beauty as the very 
robe which thoy dost wear, the red that covers the 
ineffable secret of all worlds and systems, all suns and 
stars and moving spheres, till the vision opens to us some 
glimpse of the heaven of truth, love, purity, justice, and 
perfection. O Lord, anoint the eyes of thy creatures!”’ 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Concerning the Federation. 


To the Ministers and Laity of the Umtarian Churches :— 


It is known to all that a great meeting of delegates 
from various Christian bodies has just been held in New 
York City under the name of the Inter-church Conference 
on Federation. As all Christian bodies were invited to 
take part in this movement, we, the undersigned, were, 
in natural response and in fraternal good will, appointed 
as representatives of the free Christian churches called 
Unitarian. We were, however, refused admission to the 
meeting on the ground that Unitarians are not Christians. 
Our characters were not impeached, but our beliefs were 
condemned as heretical. In spite of the protest of a 
number of the most distinguished Christian scholars and 
leaders of other denominations than our own, this ex- 
clusion has now been confirmed by the action of the 
conference itself. The Unitarian churches are definitely 
omitted from the list of the Christian bodies entitled to 
representation in the ‘‘Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America.”’ 

We make no controversy over this action which puts, 
not us, but its promoters, at the bar of an enlightened 
public opinion. In view of it, however, it seems timely 
for us to affirm anew the simple truth, proclaimed of 
old by Christ himself, that righteousness of life and 
spiritual efficiency, rather than orthodoxy of belief, is 
the test of Christian discipleship. We affirm that the 
doing of the will of the Master is the vital thing, and 
that beliefs about the nature of Christ are unimportant 
in comparison with practical obedience to his precepts. 

The Unitarian churches of America, and all who desire 
to promote pure Christianity in our land, should be glad 
to be confronted by a stimulating challenge. Whatsoever 
good things these other denominations propose to ac- 
complish,—and we deeply appreciate the good they do,— 
it is manifest that, as represented by this action, they 
are both unwilling and unable to commit themselves to 
the great Christian principles of freedom and brotherhood. 
It is for us, therefore, to urge, with new insistency and 
in the spirit of universal fellowship, the ideals of faith 
and conduct that lie back of all the different theologies, 
and that breathe in the true worship of all the churches, 
and to teach that under the inspiration of the life of 
Christ men may here and now enter into his high disciple- 
ship in honest and unselfish service of the present age. 

We therefore appeal to all liberal Christians to put 
fresh courage and patient devotion into their own sig- 
nificant work. Let us each and all believe more stoutly 
than ever in our mission to mankind and go to work for 
it with heart and head and hand. We certainly shall not 
try to build higher the barriers which seem to stand 
between us and our brethren of other Christian com- 
munions. 
that sad mistake. We are called upon to recognize that 
our distinctive message, which we believe to be and 
strive to make the truth of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
is still needed in all parts of the world. By fearlessly 
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proclaiming the ideals of a simple and rational Christian 
faith and of spiritual high-mindedness, by living lives of 
public-spirited service and wide-spread charity, by in- 
creasing the power and usefulness of our liberal churches 
and upbuilding our institutions, we shall help to keep 
in Christian discipleship those who have been alienated 
from all religious connections, and best promote the 
cause of truth, freedom, and righteousness. 

When the good time comes that our brethren in other 
Christian denominations know us better, they will find 
us ready most cordially to co-operate with them and 
with all other religious bodies in establishing the kingdom 
of God on the earth. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Joun D. Lone. 
SAMUEL A. ELIor. 

DEC. 4, 1905. 


Current Topics. 


THE consideration of some of the gravest problems that 
have ever confronted the national legislature was begun 
on last Monday, when the first session of the Fifty-Ninth 
Congress convened, with Representative Cannon as 
speaker of the House. The dominating issue of the 
session, unless all predictions fail, will be the question of 
the regulation of freight rates on the great trunk lines of 
the country. The references to the subject in the Presi- 
dent’s message, which was delivered on Tuesday, empha- 
sized the determination of the Executive to keep that 
issue to the front, and the alignment of forces fore- 
shadowed a more or less complete readjustment of party 
lines in both branches of Congress. The utterances of 
senators and representatives upon the reputed plans of 
the President have indicated, for six months past, that 
the legislative battle will be fought with spirit on both 
sides, and the impression is wide-spread that the outcome 
of the debates will be a compromise measure, providing 
for the enforcement of laws designed to meet the com- 
plaints of shippers without encroaching upon the funda- 
mental rights of railroad corporations to control their 
properties. 

wt 


STATISTICS issued last week by the Census Bureau 
show that about 106 persons out of 1,000 in the United 
States beyond the age of ten are unable to write. The 
proportion of illiteracy among the native white popula- 
tion as compared with the foreign-born whites is as 46 
to 128, and of the negroes 445 out of every 1,000 are 
illiterate. The Scandinavian countries lead’ the people 
of the United States in enlightenment, and the propor- 
tion of illiteracy in Germany and Switzerland is materially 
smaller than in the United States. It is shown that in 
the North Atlantic States, among native white children 
living in cities of more than 25,000 inhabitants, the per- 
centage of illiteracy is 2.1 and in the North Central States, 
1.9, while in the South Atlantic division for the same 
category of children it is 8.3 and in the South Central 
States 13.7. A paradox is suggested by the fact that 
there are fewer illiterates among the children of foreign- 
born parents than among those of natives, probably 
owing to the fact that a greater proportion of the offspring 
of immigrants live in cities, where the educational ad- 
vantages are superior to those in the country districts. 


ra 


A vicorous demonstration for the loyal enforcement 
of the civil service law by federal officers was made by 
President Roosevelt, in a letter made public on November 
27, in which the dismissal of William S. Leib as Assistant 
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United States Treasurer in Philadelphia was communi- 
cated. The President wrote to Mr. Leib: “In your 
case it seems to me clearly established that you have 
sought continually to take advantage of every kind of 
technicality in order to avoid carrying out the law in 
good faith. By taking advantage of these technicalities 
you have kept upon the roll in almost continuous position 
certain of your own relatives and at least one person 
whose appointment was evidently pressed merely for 
political reasons, instead of making all proper effort to 
carry out the law as it applies to appointments within the 
classified service. It clearly appears that in one exami- 
nation held upon information furnished by your office, 
there was such clear evidence of fraud that it had to be 
cancelled. ... Under these circumstances of persistence 
in wrong-doing upon your part, it seems to me that there 
is no alternative but to remove you from office.” 


& 


A STRIKING manifestation of the attitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church toward the evil of divorce was recorded 
by the excommunication by Bishop Scannell, of the Dio- 
cese of Nebraska, of all the Roman Catholic communi- 
cants who participated in the wedding of Representative 
J. lL. Kennedy to a young woman of Nebraska at Omaha 
at the beginning of last week. In a pastoral which he 
issued on last Friday Bishop Scannell recited the laws 
of the Catholic Church on the practice of divorce, and 
pointed out that any co-operation of Catholics in any act 
known to be unlawful was an act of sin, and that any 
attempt to question his act of excommunication on the 
ground of modern usage could not stand, because the 
law of morals never becomes antiquated, and ‘‘the divine 
prohibition to put asunder those whom God has joined 
together is as binding to-day as it was twenty centuries 
ago.” It is understood that the attitude of the bishop 
has the approval of the papal authorities. 


& 


AFTER a heated campaign, which gave occasion for 
gloomy forebodings as to the future peace of the republic 
of Cuba, the national election of last Saturday was carried 
out peacefully. Inasmuch as the liberal party had 
withdrawn from the contest by declining to name candi- 
dates, President Palma and all the moderates were 
elected without opposition, and the future government 


will contain only those liberal members of Congress: 


whose terms extend into the next session. The liberals 
based their action in refusing to participate in the cam- 
paign upon well-defined complaints that the central 
government was employing improper pressure upon the 
electorate, and that the outcome of the balloting was a 
foregone conclusion. An indication of the lukewarm 
interest of the population in general in the issues of the 
campaign is furnished by the fact that the vote at last 
Saturday’s election was not much beyond 150,000, while 
the registration amounted to 400,000 in round numbers. 


ad 


SOMETHING like a complete reorganization of the con- 
trolling forces of the great life insurance companies of 
New York is promised by the reputed intentions of the 
officers of at least two of these corporations. The board 
of trustees of the Mutual Life last week accepted the 
resignation of Richard A. McCurdy as president, and it is 
believed that his withdrawal will be followed by similar 
action by high officers in other companies, into whose 
methods a legislative committee has been inquiring. It 
is the belief of careful observers that several political 
reputations in New York City and State will have been 
destroyed before the end of the investigation, and it is 
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suggested in well-informed quarters in Washington that 
the President will take drastic action against federal 
office-holders involved in the disclosures of mismanage- 
ment that have been made by Charles E. Hughes, who 
has been conducting the inquiry on behalf of the legis- 
lature of New York. 

ad 


ALTHOUGH the international naval force that has been 
engaged in the task of coercing Turkey is holding the 
island of Mytilene, there is no indication of an immediate 
intention on the part of. the porte to accede to the de- 
mands of the powers and accept the scheme of foreign 
financial control in Macedonia. So far as the operations 
have progressed, the sultan appears to hold distinctly 
the advantage of the situation. The next step by the 
powers will probably be the seizure of another island, 
to be followed, perhaps, by the occupation of a port on 
the mainland. It is apparent that the powers are not 
anxious to press the issue to the end, however, if it should 
appear that the Ottoman government is prepared to 
resist coercion by force of arms. In the mean while the 
temper of Bulgaria may confront the diplomats of the 
six powers with an interesting and acute problem. The 
Macedonia Revolutionary Committee at Sofia has shown 
a desire to precipitate the Bulgarian government into 
war with Turkey, which all the powers are anxious to 
avoid. 


Brevities. 


The latest title given to the International Council 
which met at Geneva last August is ‘‘The International 
Congress of Monotheistic Religions.” 


Dr. Dowie said he was paralyzed and then he said he 
had been miraculously healed and was no longer a para- 
lytic. It is difficult to believe both stories. Which one 
shall we accept? 


Contributors must have patience. Scores of long 
articles, many of them equally good and timely, are 
pressed upon us for publication. Such wisdom as we 
have goes into the task of selection. 


Prof. H. R. Mitchell has been appointed instructor of 
Semitic languages in the graduate school of arts and 
sciences at Boston University. Everybody is satisfied, 
and the professor is now free to treat the Bible as a scholar 
bound by the rules of scholarship. 


The difficulty is not going to be in breaking down 
sectarian bars, but in holding together in every com- 
munity the men and women whose ideals are noble and 
who are personally devoted to whatever increases re- 
ligious. belief and tends to establish good character. 


Would Pastor Wagner, author of ‘‘The Simple Life,”’ 
have been welcomed so cordially and entertained so 
hospitably if his evangelical friends had known that he 
was soon to attend with full sympathy the International 
Council of Unitarian. and Other Liberal Thinkers at 
Geneva? 


In the Christian Advocate, which is the organ of Metho- 
dism’in New York, the editor demonstrates the folly of 
including Unitarians in Christian fellowship by citing a 
statement, found in the Christian Register, to the effect 
that Christian character, and not Christian belief, must 
be the test. Under this rule all kinds of unbelievers, 
he says, might come into the Federation. It is even 
worse than the editor thought. In the city of Boston on 
Thanksgiving Day, in a Congregational church, at a union 
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meeting of the Protestant churches of the neighborhood, 
a Jew, and, worse than that, a Jewish rabbi, was the prin- 
cipal speaker, and no horror was excited. This shows 
what we are coming to. 


Letters to the Editor, 


At Headquarters. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register — 

It is the desire of the directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association to make the new reception-room in 
the Unitarian Building at 25 Beacon Street a social centre 
for our ministers and people. As a means to this end 
informal social gatherings will be held on Wednesday 
afternoons regularly throughout the winter. A number 
of ladies of the churches of Boston and the neighbor- 
hood have kindly consented to serve as hostesses, and 
it is hoped that the ministers and members of the Uni- 
tarian churches will find it pleasant and convenient to 
come in between four and five o’clock on Wednesday 
afternoons and meet the friends who may gather.  Visit- 
ing Unitarians from more distant parts of the country are 
especially urged to take this opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with their comrades. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Ordination. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

Having received an appointment to the chaplaincy of 
Missouri State Penitentiary, and wishing to be fully 
armed and equipped for my work, I made application to 
the faculty of Meadville Theological School, or rather to 
its president, and so I was ordained to the ‘‘Christian 
Ministry,’’ Nov. 9, 1862, by Rev. Dr. Oliver Stearns, 
Prof. Frederick Huidekoper, and Richard Metcalf, pastor 
of the Meadville Unitarian church. This ordination has 
served all my purposes ever since. It admitted me to a 
chaplaincy in the United States Army during the Civil 
War. It has given me the right to perform the marriage 
ceremony in four States. It is all I have needed any- 
where. To the Christian ministry it is enough. 

AsuBy, Mass. G. S. SHaw. 


Father Taylor in Louisville. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

In looking over the parish records of the Church of the 
Messiah, I came across the following item in the record 
of baptism :— 

‘‘June 8th, 1841. Baptized by Rev. Father Taylor of 
the Seamen’s Bethel, Boston, Mass., John Barnes God- 
dard, Helen Cochran, Nicholas Gray.”’ 

Father Taylor visited Louisville on two separate oc- 
casions, in the interest of his work in Boston. On his 
first visit he was warmly received by our Unitarian people, 
and preached in our church. His second visit was made 
on the invitation of the late Rev. James H. Heywood, 
then minister of the church. On account of his fraterniz- 
ing with Unitarians he found the other churches in the 
city closed to him, but he preached in the Church of the 
Messiah to immense congregations. His sermon on 
‘‘Nehemiah and his Adversaries”’ is still vividly recalled 
by Mr. A. G. Munn, the oldest living member’ of our 
Louisville church, now in his eighty-seventh year. Mr. 
Munn united with the church in 1839, under the ministry 
of Rev. James Freeman Clarke, and has the remarkable 
record of never having missed a service in the church 
during sixty-six years, except when he has been absent 
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from the city, or on account of sickness (something that 
has rarely occurred). Mr. Munn is still in vigorous 
health, and maintains an active interest in our church 
and in all the interests of our denomination. 
W. H. Ramsay. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


From Rugby Chapel. 


O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force, 
Surely, has not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 
In the sounding labor-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm. 
—Matthew Arnold 


The Yellow Fever Campaign in New Orleans. 


BY HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


Ever since the white man settled along the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, yellow fever 
has been a much dreaded pestilence. Most New Eng- 
landers whose ancestors were seafaring folk in the eight- 
teenth or early nineteenth century can find in their family 
papers records of young men who died of it while on 
voyages to the West Indies. In the graveyards of 
Charleston and Savannah and New Orleans are memorials 
to many a stranger who fell a sudden victim to the mys- 
terious disease. It seemed to feed upon the strong, 
vigorous, full-blooded visitors from colder climates, and 
the stories of its ravages among non-immunes in Havana 
and Vera Cruz and New Orleans are appalling. The 
Autobiography of Rev. Theodore Clapp, who founded 
what is now the First Unitarian Church of New Orleans, 
gives a most interesting account of the conditions in this 
city during epidemics before the war. ‘‘Parson.’ Clapp, 
during a ministry of thirty-five years, passed through 
twenty epidemics of yellow fever or cholera. ‘The worst 
were those of 1837 and 1853. In the latter year, when 
the number of non-immunes in the city was estimated at 
between fifty and sixty thousand, there were about forty 
thousand cases of yellow fever and over eight thousand 
deaths. Dr. Clapp discusses the possible cause of the 
disease, remarking that it ‘‘is to this day a profound 
mystery.’ It was this mysterious quality and its fatality 
which inspired terror whenever it made its appearance. 

This summer, for the first time in the history of the 
country, an epidemic of yellow fever has been success- 
fully fought after getting a good start in one of the cities 
of the United States. The achievement of New Orleans 
is noteworthy, not only in the annals of medicine and 
sanitation, but as an example of civic patriotism in the 
face of grave danger. It is now generally admitted that 
the fever gained a foothold in the city about the end of 
May, being brought in by fruit steamers from Belize, 
known to be an infected port. The earliest cases appear 
to have been in the Italian colony about the French 
market, in the lower part of the ‘‘Vieux Carré,’’ properly 
known as ‘‘French Town.” This Italian district bears 
much the same relation to the upper part of the city, 
both socially and in the matter of distance, that the 
North End in Boston does to the Back Bay and Brook- 
line. The district is a very congested one, many families 
often being crowded into the old houses which, before 
the war, were fairly good residences, and overflowing into 
the old-time slave quarters behind. The streets were 
filthy with refuse, mud, and standing water. The people 
were ignorant and generally afraid of doctors and hospitals. 
The conditions, therefore, were ideal for the spread of 
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the fever, and, owing to the lack of care, it was very 
virulent in form in its early manifestations, with a high 
death-rate. The Italians soon became panic-stricken. 
All sorts of absurd rumors spread among them, and before 
the quarantine was established they scattered all over 
the State, carrying infection with them wherever they 
went. 

The presence of yellow fever in the city was not officially 
acknowledged until July 23. It has always hitherto 
been the unfortunate policy, not only in New Orleans, 
but in all the Gulf ports, to conceal the presence of fever 
as long as possible. The commercial interests of the city 
have always exerted the strongest possible pressure to 
avoid or to minimize the hardships of the quarantine. 
Certainly in the present instance they overreached 
themselves, for New Orleans would have suffered far 
less had the disease been taken promptly in hand the 
end of May. Within a few days of its announcement 
it became evident that the situation was rapidly becom- 
ing a very serious one, and President Roosevelt was asked 
to place the United States Marine Hospital Service in 
control. The corps, under command of Surgeon J. H. 
White, took charge on August 8. Two days later it 
was announced that 616 cases of fever existed in the city, 
and that there had already been 112 deaths. Comparison 
with the statistics for the last serious epidemic, that of 
1878, showed the danger threatening the city. In that 
year fever broke out about the same time, and by August 
1o there had occurred 387 cases and 108 deaths. But 
the total figures for 1878 amounted to nearly 13,000 cases, 
with nearly 4,000 deaths. In the years since 1878 New 
Orleans has grown immensely, and a very large proportion 
of her inhabitants are now non-immunes. It was easy 
to foresee the most terrible epidemic the country had 
ever known unless the promptest measures were taken 
to check the disease. 

The way to combat yellow fever had been shown in 
Havana in 1901. There it had been proved that the 
disease was transmitted by the bite of a female mosquito 
of the Stegomyra fascrata variety (a small, active mosquito 
breeding in and about dwellings), which had already 
become infected with the disease. But the situation in 
Havana was simple in comparison to that in New Orleans, 
according to the testimony of both Dr. White and of Dr. 
Guiteras of the former city. There the fight began with 
but a few cases of fever, easily isolated, in a compact, 
well-drained and paved city, with no open places for 
standing water, with a docile population, and a law re- 
quiring every fever case to be reported. In New Orleans, 
on the other hand, the hospital service began with over 
600 cases, widely scattered, in a city spread—not to say 
sprawled—out over a vast, flat, very imperfectly drained 
area, with frequent sheets of stagnant water about and 
within the city, with dirty streets, open gutters, an in- 
sufficient supply of good water, and that mostly standing 
in some 68,000 open cisterns, themselves ideal breeding- 
places for the mosquito. And the population in the 
worst-infected districts was ignorant, afraid of the doctors, 
and unwilling to submit to fumigation except under 
compulsion. 

To conquer yellow fever under these conditions was 
a colossal task. The only way to accomplish it was by 
the univeral destruction of the Stegomyia mosquito. 
Those already infected with disease could be killed by 
fumigation, but it was also essential to prevent the 
development of a new generation. In Havana it was a 
comparatively simple matter to kill the infected mos- 
quitoes; for such mosquitoes seldom or never voluntarily 
depart from the premises where they have become in- 
fected until they are ready to lay their eggs in some 
convenient gutter, cistern, or other receptacle of standing 
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water. But in New Orleans there were hundreds of 
infected premises to be screened and fumigated; there 
were the 68,000 cisterns to be screened, so that mosquitoes 
could no longer use them for breeding-places; there were 
the gutters and other receptacles of standing water, 
which could not be screened, but which had to be cleaned 
and covered with crude oil at frequent intervals; there 
were the various receptacles, broken bottles and the like, 
in which water accumulated, which had to be destroyed. 

To this task the Marine Hospital Service set itself with 
great determination and energy. The New Orleans 
citizens, for the best part, rallied manfully to their assist- 
ance. The City and Parish Medical Societies co-operated 
in every way. In every ward headquarters were es- 
tablished in charge of a regularly commissioned officer 
or of an acting surgeon, with assistants and gangs of 
inspectors, screeners, and oilers under him. A citizens’ 
volunteer committee, headed by Rev. Beverly Warner, 
rector of Trinity Church, gave valuable assistance in the 
universal work of cleaning, screening, and oiling. The 
doctors were required to report every case of fever, of 
whatever character, whereupon the premises occupied 
by the patient were carefully screened and fumigated, 
and upon the patient’s removal to the Emergency Hos- 
pital, death or recovery, a second disinfection of the 
premises and of the adjacent houses followed. 

To do this work a large amount of money was required. 
The State gave $100,000; the city, $50,000. The citizens 
raised another $100,000 for a general fund, besides various 
ward funds, amounting in one case to as much as $5,000. 
The federal government and various small communities 
throughout the State contributed $100,000 more. Prob- 
ably between $350,000 and $400,000 was raised to fight 
yellow fever in New Orleans. The money was expended 
subject to the direction of the hospital service, and it is 
generally admitted that there was no ‘“‘graft”’ in handling 
it. As a matter of fact, a balance of some $25,000 re- 
mains on hand, which will be devoted to the establish- 
ment of a permanent isolation hospital. Large as the 
sum raised was for a State no richer than Louisiana, it 
has not been an extravagant price to pay for the stopping 
of the epidemic. A few years ago Glasgow is said to have 
spent more than $1,200,000 to get rid of thirteen cases of 
the plague. 

For a month the citizens of New Orleans awaited in 
suspense the result of the campaign which they were 
waging. At first the disease seemed steadily gaining, 
then the number of new cases slowly began to decrease, 
until early in November the day came when no new 
cases and no deaths were reported,—a day of rejoicing. 
Now (November 15) the disease has practically disap- 
peared, though there may be two or three cases still under 
treatment. There have been in all about 3,500 cases 
and about 450 deaths, but few who knew of the rapid 
spread and fatality of earlier epidemics would have dared 
to hope early in August that the fever could have been 
held within such narrow limits. Had it not been for 
the recently acquired knowledge of the part played by 
the mosquito, and for the vigorous methods of applying 
that knowledge, New Orleans would doubtless still be 
in the grip of the pestilence, the cases might have num- 
bered fifty, or a hundred, a thousand,—the deaths might 
be two or three hundred a day. The people of New 
Orleans, of the whole lower South, have good cause to 
be proud of the fight which they have won, deeply thank- 
ful for the bitterness and sorrow which they have been 
spared. While the disease has been spread more or less 
over the whole city, it has been most common and most 
fatal in the district in which it broke out, owing to the 
unwillingness of the ignorant population to do anything 
the doctors ordered. It -is said that more than 190 
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cases occurred in a single block occupied by Italians. 
Very few persons of any prominence have died of fever, 
the most notable exceptions being Archbishop Chapella 
and a number of priests. In October a Presbyterian 
minister who has been here all summer stated from his 
pulpit that not a single Protestant had died of yellow 
fever up to that time. I have not been able to verify 
his statement, nor do I know whether it still holds true. 

It has been amusing, and sometimes irritating, to 
Orleanians to hear the wild rumors which have passed 
current in Northern cities concerning the situation here. 
Apparently many good people have imagined that death 
and horror stalked the streets in much the same fashion 
as is described in Defoe’s ‘‘London Plague,” or by Short- 
house in his account of the plague in Naples as described 
in “‘John Inglesant.”’ 

As a matter of fact, life has gone on normally enough, 
save that business was very dull. Since the sanitary 
measures have taken full effect the death-rate has been 
actually lower than formerly. ‘‘The first week in October 
the total deaths were 121, of which 8 were due to accidents 
and 18 to yellow fever, leaving 95 due to natural causes. 
This is a death-rate of only a little over 18 per thousand 
for the total population, or 16 for the white population, 
which is lower than that of almost all Northern towns 
and cities.” During the past week, the white death-rate 
has been below 16 per thousand. This means that the 
improvement in sanitary conditions in the city has caused 
a decrease in miscellaneous diseases more than sufficient 
to balance the yellow fever deaths. 

In the long run, indeed before many months, this 
visitation will probably prove to have been a blessing in 
disguise. It has caused a whole city to be aroused to 
the importance of sanitation; it has converted the South 
to the need of a national quarantine law; it has shown 
that yellow fever eventually may be completely extin- 
guished; it has revealed to the citizens of New Orleans 
an unsuspected power of united action for the common 
weal, which has brought a real inspiration and encourage- 
ment. For all these reasons—as well as for the lesser 
one that the elimination of the pestiferous insect has 
made life here distinctly more comfortable—this epidemic 
of yellow fever in this city ought to be its last and its 
most notable one. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA. 


The Unseen Things. 


‘Life is most difficult to me just now.’’ So once said 
to me one whose vigor of body and mind, whose deci- 
sion of tone, whose energy of action, would certainly 
suggest to no one that there was a difficult battle being 
fought out there day by day and year by year. And 
I thought of many other men and women whom I knew, 
who seemed to be walking through life so smoothly, 
whose way seemed so plain before them, who gave no 
sign of inward battle,--I thought of many whom I 
knew,—and I wondered how many of them would also 
say, if reticence were no longer possible, if standing 
in the chambers of the palace of truth, ‘‘Life is most 
difficult with me just now.” 

‘eye hath not seen.”’ But do you not think that really 
all of us have these difficult times—some more, some 
less, but all of us some? Difficulties in ordering our 
lives wisely and rightly which we can hardly tell to any 
one, perhaps to no one at all, which we just have to un- 
ravel for ourselves, happy if we can feel that God knows 
and understands and is helping? Who knows at what 
cost of self-suppression, self-discipline, self-mastery, that 
quiet voice, that pleasant smile, that kindly greeting 
have been won? Do you envy the folk to whom these 
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things come naturally? Nay, but they are often the 
monuments of a lifelong conflict in which an immortal 
soul has been sore beset, and has won the way only 
through prayer and tears and anguish.—R. A. Armstrong. 
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A Grown-up Kindergarten. 


BY JULIA E. PECK. 


Recently it was the writer's privilege to visit with 
Prof. and Mrs. Black one of the evening schools for men 
in the Ghetto of New York, a school exclusively for 
Russian Jews. Prof. Black, the principal, took us di- 
rectly to one of the class-rooms, introduced us to the 
teacher, a typical-looking Jew, then, turning to the room 
full of students, said slowly and distinctly: ‘‘This is 
Miss Peck of Columbia College. She is very much in- 
terested in education, and has come to see our school. 
I want her to see the best, so have brought her to this 
our banner class.”’ The men listened with their eyes 
fastened on the speaker, then smiled at me as pleased 
as children. 

They were there to learn English, most of them hav- 
ing been in America only a few months. Nearly all 
were of Russian birth, largely fugitives who came to 
this country to escape government oppression. Not 
having received any education in Russia, they are ab- 
solutely illiterate, and are so pleased to find education 
freely given here they will deny themselves almost 
anything to take advantage of it. 

The class was about to have a dictation exercise; 
but for our benefit it was postponed, and the teacher 
asked if they would like to sing for the visitors. ‘‘Sol- 
dier Boy” was suggested, and all joined in what was 
to me a familiar kindergarten song. They sang this 
and another of equal simplicity—‘‘Three Little Sis- 
ters’’—with the pride and earnestness of five-year-olds. 

The teacher then produced a number of small boxes 
and glass jars containing samples of groceries, and con- 
ducted a conversation about them. I was interested © 
to notice that in teaching them to count he had added 
the word ‘‘ dollar’ to the numeral. The man was a born 
teacher, and his interest and enthusiasm were reflected 
in each member of the class. _ Prof. Black said to them, 
‘If I had had as good a teacher as you have, gentlemen, 
I would know something,”’—a remark which amused 
and at the same time pleased them. 

We looked into one or two other rooms, then went to 
the assembly hall to witness an entertainment. There 
are about eleven hundred students in the school, and 
every Thursday some kind of an entertainment is held 
in the large hall, only one floor at a time or about one- 
third of the school attending. In this way all have an 
opportunity to attend once in three weeks. 

After a short musical programme by volunteers, Prof. 
Black announced an impromptu debate, the subject, 
“Ought our railways to be owned by the government ?”’ 
Only two men spoke, and they had small command of 
our language, but were full of ideas. It was a struggle, 
since the debate was in English, yet the purport of 
their thought was easy to understand. ‘The affirmative 
used arguments to prove that under government control 
wages would be higher and hours less. ‘The arguments 
of the negative went to prove the exact opposite. After 
the announcement that the discussion would be con- 
tinued at a later date, one of the teachers concluded 
the hour with a practical talk on their duties to their 
neighbors and associates, and his forceful eloquence 
held attention throughout. 
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I asked Prof. Black if they made good citizens. He 
said that, while they were law-abiding and moral, their 
all-pervading desire to get money lessened their use- 
fulness in any locality; that they have no particular 
love for this or any other country, but possess an intense 
hatred for Russia. 

Such men are the outcome of the aristocracy under 
which they were born, and ‘‘nothing in history has been 
more pathetic than this blighting of the life of a gifted 
people.” That a new era is in store for them is the 
hope of all who have followed the course of their op- 
pression. 

MONTPELIER, VT. 


A Venerable Unitarian Convert. 


BY MRS. W. S. CARTER. 


Ly 


In these days of interest in Paul Jones it seems a 
proper time to revive in our denomination the memory 
of an old hero connected with him, who was such an 
intense and ardent Unitarian convert that I have heard 
my father, who was his minister at the time of the old 
man’s hundredth birthday, say that he was a rather 
amusing instance of an intensely bigoted Unitarian. 
This old gentleman was Dr. Samuel Green, who served 
as surgeon to Paul Jones on his famous ship, the Bon- 
homme Richard. 

When my father, John Parkman, moved to Dover, 
N.H., in 1840, as minister of the Unitarian church, he 
found among his parishioners, and among the most in- 
terested and regular attendants at his church, this old 
Dr. Green, who used to walk to morning service with his 
daughter up to the time that he became an invalid by 
the breaking of his hip, which was not until he had at- 
tained to his full measure of one hundred years. He 
was considerably over ninety when my father first be- 
came his minister; and it had been, I think, but a short 
time before (at any rate, when he was decidedly in his 
old age) that he showed enough youthful vitality to 
change from a deacon of the Orthodox church of Dover to 
the strongest kind of Unitarian. 

In those days orthodoxy was a very different thing 
from the milder form in which we generally see it now, 
and that was probably the reason why in his reaction 
against the belief in which he had lived through a period 
equal to two average lifetimes, Dr. Green was violently 
and relentlessly bitter toward it. Few people hate 
Calvinism with such intensity as this old ex-deacon. His 
feelings, too, were deepened by the bitterness, almost 
amounting to persecution, which had been shown him 
by his former co-religionists, who were of course terribly 
shocked at his desertion of his old form of faith at an age 
when they certainly had a right to expect that he had 
become settled in his opinions. His position also was 
probably made harder for him by the fact that of his two 
unmarried daughters only one went with him into Uni- 
tarianism, the other remaining a rigid member of the 
Orthodox church, and being much disappointed and 
shocked at the change of faith of her father and sister. 

Beside me as I write is a daguerreotype of this old 
gentleman, taken on his hundredth birthday, and probably 
given by himself to his minister. lt shows a wonder- 
fully strong old face, shrunken and toothless, but with 
not the slightest trace of senile weakness. The head is 
remarkably well covered with hair, and the eyes look 
calmly out of the portrait over a strong Roman nose 
and a long chin. The old man is clothed in a minister’s 
silk gown, and with a white handkerchief round his thin 
old neck. This was the costume which at his daughter’s 
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suggestion’ he adopted in his extreme old age, as more 
suited than a coat and vest to the great emaciation of 
his figure. 

When I think of Dr. Green serving as surgeon on the 
Bonhomme Richard, it seems a rather curious fact that 
I, myself, who cannot yet be called an old woman, should 
have had a rather intimate friendship with him. ‘This 
happened through my making his acquaintance at the 
end of his life of one hundred and two, at which time I 
was his minister’s baby. In spite of his immense age, 
Dr. Green had but one grandchild, a little girl of three 
or four years old; and she, living at a distance and seeing 
him but seldom, found his appearance so awe-inspiring 
that it filled her with affright. It was therefore quite 
a pleasure to him to find that, when his minister’s baby 
was sent to make him a call, she appeared particularly 
pleased with him, regarding him apparently as an agree- 
able novelty. 

The acquaintance being once formed, his minister’s 
wife was glad of the opportunity to give a little pleasure 
to the old man, and sent the baby often. Her nurse 
would lay her on his bed, he being able to sit in his 
chair by her side, while she flourished her knitted boots 
almost in his venerable face in great glee. This, however, 
was only as long as the said venerable face kept its tooth- 
less mouth closed. If her kicking led to a laugh on the 
part of the old gentleman, the sight of that cadaverous 
face in motion was too much for the baby’s nerves, and 
startled wails came from the bed in the place of crowing. 

All this I learned in later years from my parents, but 
I wish I could tell something more about the old man 
himself. What had been his life during the sixty years 
between the close of the Revolution and his peaceful 
old age in New Hampshire? I cannot tell. In his por- 
trait he has the appearance, in his gown and white 
neckerchief, of an aged minister; and it is hard to realize 
the horrible scenes that the calm old face must have 
witnessed in naval battles, and the merciful tortures 
inflicted by those thin old hands which lie so peacefully 
on his aged knees. 


Che Pulpit. 
Faith and Works. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling: for it is 
God which worketh in you both to will and to do of the good pleas- 
ure.—PHIL, ii. 12, 13. 


It is well known that we live in this world by reason 
of a very close and even delicate balance, both of the 
forces which enter directly into our physical being, and 
of all the elements by which we are surrounded. The 
heat of the great central sun by which we are warmed 
stands at some thousands of degrees above the freezing 
point, while the absolute zero of interstellar space stands 
at some hundreds of degrees below. On so wide a scale 
the zone of temperature within which we can be comfort- 
able and prosperous shrinks to the relative width of 
something like a hair. We often complain of the weather, 
but it ought to be wonderful to us that this earthly climate 
is at all kept within the narrow limits that we are able 
to endure. Many illustrations might be adduced to 
show how much depends, throughout the whole king- 
dom of nature, upon getting things mixed in just the 
right proportions. It is not enough to have in the soil 
all substances needed for the support of vegetation, but 
they must be there in certain quantities with relation to 
each other. Too much or too little of one ingredient 
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frequently spoils the whole combination, and that is the 
lesson which practical people of every calling are con- 
tinually learning in their experience. 

Now it must be equally important in the mental and 
spiritual life to get ideas and feelings balanced up into 
something like their right relations. Our life in every 
respect is an affair of such good and adequate combi- 
nations. It consists in getting the different factors of 
our being judiciously mingled, according to the laws of 
existence, to produce a composite whole; and, generally 
speaking, no doubt the more ingredients we can weave 
into it the better. 
tj This is the mischief of that partisan spirit which still 
so much rules the mind of men, and which prevents 
them from seeing how extreme and one-sided their 
opinions are. There are two sides to every question, 
and no one is capable of forming a sound judgment 
till he has duly considered both. The all-round man, 
who knows something of a wide variety of topics, is 
much more likely to be successful even in his special 
calling than one who knows that and nothing else. In 
these days of extreme specialization it is well to remember 
that nowhere does it really pay to be a fanatic, a person 
of only one idea. A mind with just one narrow slit of a 
window, through which all its views of the outside world 
must be obtained, cannot know accurately even the little 
territory there revealed. Everybody would be happier 
and stronger with larger knowledge and a broader out- 
look. It ought therefore to be our constant endeavor 
to see life from as many different points of view as possible. 

Now, when Saint Paul exhorts his followers to work 
out their own salvation, because God is working in them, 
we, having in mind the controversies that have rent the 
Church and the extreme dogmas that have arisen out of 
these disputes, are apt to feel that there is something 
illogical and self-contradictory in this advice. We hear 
our school of theologians maintaining that man has 
absolutely nothing to do with his own salvation; that it 
is altogether the gift of God, and that the soul’s part is 
only to receive what God has done on its behalf. On 
the other hand we are told, by those who make war on 
theology and religion, that all dependence upon divine 
powers for assistance is essentially superstitious and vain. 
Man, it is said, has his own wit and will, his own courage 
and inventive skill, to set over against the dangers and 
difficulties in his path. This and nothing else, for he 
may pray till the end of time and no practical results 
will follow. 

Was not Saint Paul then trying to combine wholly 
antagonistic ideas when he bade men at the same time 
attend to their own salvation and leave it in the hand of 
God? Not in the least. He had never heard of the 
foolish doctrines which narrow-minded critics and ex- 
pounders have so often read into his words. He was 
simply putting together two indisputable facts of human 
experience,—one fact being that nothing whatever comes 
to pass in human lives save by means of, or in conjunction 
with, human effort; and the other fact being that a 
power larger than our own works with us in all we have 
to do. 

Rouse up and work, he said, because you have God to 
help you. It is exactly as if he had counselled the farmer 
to be diligent in sowing his seed, because sun and rain and 
soil were all ready to do their part toward the production 
of a bounteous harvest. Work out your own salvation, 
seek for your own deliverance from sin and wrong, 
because God, who is mightier than you, is also working 
to the same end, and will use your efforts to help forward 
the accomplishment of that design. 

But, does some one ask, is this all that Saint Paul 
meant? Was he inspired by the Holy Spirit to declare 
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nothing more than this plain bit of common sense? I 
think no one who sees how the world has for the most 
part lived hitherto will consider this a slight message. 
Simple as it sounds, it is a lesson which not one of us has 
wholly learned, and which to millions of our fellow- 
mortals must have, still, almost the force of absolute 
novelty. See how one large part of mankind walks, as 
it were, close to the crumbling edge of the abyss of in- 
sanity, being half-wild with terror and apprehension 
because it has no assurance of a divine goodness exercised 
on its behalf; and see how another part of mankind 
merely opens its mouth like a young bird to be fed; 
how, no food being supplied, it waits on in want and 
wretchedness, ignorant that its appointed destiny is to 
rise and work, whether it be bread of heaven or earthly 
sustenance that is the object of its desire. 

The lazy Turk knows how to trust in the Lord. He has 
learned that lesson to perfection; and, the more de- 
voutly he sings his chant, that ‘‘there is no God but God,”’ 
the deeper he seems to sink into shiftlessness, indifference, 
and incapacity. We all know plenty of people who have 
gone quite to the other extreme, and who are so fully 
persuaded of their ability to do great things for them- 
selves that they are not quite willing to let heaven have 
any part or credit in their plans. : ; 

The right mood for meeting life’s tasks and trials is 
one in which both self-reliance and humble dependence 
have their place. There is a time to lay one’s burden at 
the feet of the Almighty, saying, This is too heavy for 
me to bear; and there is also a time to take up one’s 
load in the certainty that, save as he carries it forward, 
it will never be moved a single inch. ve 

And it is not always easy to get the trust and humility 
we need, on the one hand, rightly blended with a proper 
amount of self-assertion on the other. Continually there 
is a tendency to overdo in one direction, to get to feeling 
as if the whole weight of responsibility rested on us, 
and so to wear ourselves out in the effort to, manage 
affairs for the most part beyond our concern; or else 
to sit down in stupid acceptance of ills and wrongs, 
which it is our business to remedy, as if Providence had 
designed us to bear them and there could be no relief. 

In this country we are most familiar, perhaps, with 
that nervous, anxious, overstrained temperament which 
pursues the journey of life much as some inexperienced 
travellers ride on-a railway ttain, sure that the officials 
of the road mainly exist to deceive unwary passengers, 
and that its employees are waiting to embrace the first 
opportunity to produce a great catastrophe. 

There are very excellent people who seem to suppose 
that, unless they keep their eye upon everybody and 
everything, affairs are sure to go wrong, and who, however 
they may profess submission to the divine will, are secretly 
consumed by a desire to get the ear of the Almighty and 
tell him how he ought to govern this world. There are 
other people who live perpetually as under the shadow 
of an impending doom, and who, of two possible evils, 
would always choose the worst as being most likely to 
happen. 

These unfortunates, like all other restless and tormented 
souls, who neither take any comfort in living themselves 
nor permit others about them to be at ease, behave as 
if they had never heard of a God who works with them 
and for them, ‘‘to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 
They wear their own nerves to shreds and tatters, with 
the idea that the government is on their shoulders. 
They nag and lecture and scold, till the world about them 
is ready to do the wrong thing in sheer disgust with their 
meddlesome advice. | 

But, on the other hand, it is quite possible to have 
too much faith, or at least a faith not rightly balanced 
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and capable of doing more harm than good. Religion 
sometimes gets to be a distinctly dangerous thing. It 
used to be said that there were two kinds of religion, the 
true and the false,—a saying which answers well enough, 
only the division line does not lie along any distinction of 
race or country or creed. There is but one false religion, 
and that, we may suspect, is apt to spring up here and 
there like a noxious weed in every religious communion. 
That is the kind of religion which teaches and believes 
that God will do everything for man, and that it is in 
effect an impertinence if man tries to do anything of 
spiritual worth on his own account. 

Protestantism began with a revolt against the practice 
of selling indulgences for sin, which in Luther’s time had 
become an open scandal and disgrace. Then and since 
the papal power has maintained that these indulgences, 
in theory, were perfectly correct, and that the ordinary 
Protestant understanding of them is all wrong. Very 
likely this is true. Yet the Church of Rome never has 
explained away, and never will be able to explain away, 
a certain practical effect of these indulgences which is 
altogether to be deplored. 

When it is believed that for a trifling sum of money 
one can buy the forgiveness of Heaven, the ordinary 
mind is a good deal less likely to be watchful and careful 
in the effort to eliminate faults from its daily conduct. 

Protestants have expressed a great deal of horror and 
indignation over this Catholic custom. And yet a con- 
siderable amount of Protestant faith works out to nearly 
the same result. ‘That is to say, there is a deal of loose 
talk which implies, if it means anything, that God stands 
ready at any time to relieve the human soul from the 
whole battle with sin and wrong; whereas, whatever may 
be wrought through the change which the revivalist calls 
“‘Conversion,” the converted man has still to work out his 
salvation through many subsequent temptations, and it 
cannot be a good thing to slight or slur those efforts which 
the soul is obliged to make on its own behalf. 

During this last summer our newspapers informed us 
of a large religious pilgrimage that had been made to a 
wouder-working Canadian shrine, where some surprising 
miracles were said to have taken place, by way of re- 
storing to health those who had long suffered from 
chronic illness. For one, I am not much disposed to 
question the possible reality of these miracles. But can 
there be any doubt that careful observance of the laws 
of health is of vastly more importance to our physical 
well-being than all the shrines which faith and piety have 
ever erected? and, when there is wide-spread expectation 
of procuring this miraculous relief from the ills of the 
flesh, how should it be otherwise than that our boards of 
health will experience considerable difficulty in the 
proper enforcement of sanitary regulations? 

No doubt many wonderful cures are wrought by that 
newest religious faith which has won great popular favor 
of late. But experience proves that it tends too much to 
the neglect of means for warding off contagion and for 
healing the sick, which in recent years have enormously 
increased our bodily safety and strength. If Christian 
Science could have its way, it would, for example, make 
short work of repealing our laws for compulsory vac- 
cination, and that would be a great calamity. 

What is required is that the two sides of life repre- 
sented by imagination and common sense should be 
harnessed up together and made to pull equally at the 
common load. Religion and morality must go hand in 
hand. Conscience uninspired by faith is a plant with 
too little root to endure much drought; while worship, 
set free from those restraints which the moral sense im- 
poses, has always been a deadening and debasing influence. 
There is only one man more foolish than he who expects 
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the world to be, and to continue good, without any thought 
of God or heaven or immortality, and that is the man who 
thinks to rob and plunder and oppress, to allow full 
swing to passions of lust and cruelty and hate, and then 
to varnish over the awful scars and ulcers that have eaten 
into his soul by a little studious observance of religious 
rites. 

Now the world has always had rather a strong feeling 
of the danger that lies in those extremes which result 
when these two sides of experience are widely separated, 
and, there has been much endeavor to guard against them. 
Reformers generally have seemed to suppose that the 
trouble arose from false beliefs, and they have endeavored 
to provide a remedy through the intellectual life by sup- 
plying a new set of religiousideas. The truthis, no doubt, 
that it is not so much any creed which is at fault, as the 
narrow and inadequate interpretation of what has been 
set up as the standard of doctrine. The warfare of sects 
cannot much help us because every denomination has its 
own bigots, incapable of comprehending large spiritual 
ideas; and there is no advantage in a change of creed if 
the new thought is to be held in the same old narrow way. 

When enlightened people representing different house- 
holds of faith get together and compare their views, there 
is very little difference between them on any essential 
article of belief. The so-called hopeless conflict of opinion 
in the Church, so far as intelligent minds are concerned 
will everywhere turn out to be little more than so many 
different methods of expression. Where there is real 
spiritual vision, people of conflicting sects and schools 
mean very much the same thing by the different symbols 
they employ. 

It is the narrow, unenlightened minds which see but 
one side of the truth, and therefore only partly know 
what their own creed teaches, that so fill the Christian 
world with strife, and often bring the very name of re- 
ligion into contempt. Unhappily, that kind of mind 
still seems to be pretty largely in command, and is still 
busy trying to cast out of its fellowship the best intelli- 
gence and scholarship which the Church possesses. 

Since Spain expelled the Moors and France butchered 
the Huguenots there has been no more fatal policy put in 
practice than that which ecclesiasticism now seems in- 
clined to purstte,—that of excluding the best element 
which its own life has reared. The pity of it, that men 
who only love the truth, and are working out the truth 
by application of scientific methods, should be debarred 
from pursuit of that calling under the shelter of their 
legitimate religious home! 

These men are not false to the creeds which they have 
openly professed. On the contrary, they alone are true 
to the spirit of ancient doctrines, who strive to make an 
utterance for the sacred truth that is in them, more 
adequate and luminous, in view of life’s changing con- 
ditions. It is they who see and know nothing but the 
letter of old beliefs who are most false to those ideas, 
in depriving them of the new setting which once more 
lets their light shine before men. 

But, if the mere battle of creeds is not likely to give us 
anything more than the substitution of one shade of 
intellectual bigotry for another, since any creed, under 
the handling of the literalist, may be turned to a mere 
caricature of the truth it was intended to convey, what 
real hope have we for the advance of spiritual enlighten- 
ment? 

One sign there is of better things before us, great enough 
and bright enough to overmatch all auguries of gloom. 
Nothing is more significant in the later history of the 
Church than the emergence of the sublime and gracious 
figure of Christ from clouds of formalism and dogmatism, 
to stand as the supreme mark and sign of man’s divinest 
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hope. The change, above all other changes, which 
means much for the future of Christianity is that which 
is bringing about a closer acquaintanceship between the 
common Christian heart and the great Author of our 
faith. A new and more profound study of the life of 
Christ has been made in these later years, and the results 
of this study are now coming so much into possession of 
the popular mind that the real spirit of his teaching and 
example begins to influence the world as never before. 

It is a stupid calumny, set afloat by those who do not 
know, that free and fearless investigation of the sources 
of our faith destroy reverence for Christ. On the con- 
trary, in the light of what this investigation reveals, his 
life becomes more and more the wonder of the ages. 
The conviction is growing, not declining, that knowl- 
edge of his mind and spirit, as that historic instance in 
which God and man have most become at one, is the 
most priceless gem among all treasures of knowledge 
that we possess. 

Reverence for him, apart from all theories about his 
nature, has certainly been increasing throughout the 
whole extent of Christendom; and, whenever this new 
influence of his extends over the minds of men, it is work- 
ing another miracle, like that of the stilling of the tempest. 
It is putting the angry roar of theological controversy, 
we may hope, forever at rest. Somehow, when these 
excited disputants get close enough to him, their eager 
doctrinal debates rather tend to die away into silence. 
There is something in the Master’s presence which does 
not much encourage a hunt for heresy, and which makes a 
great deal of talk about the dress and manners of religion 
seem senseless and ridiculous. 

No one can write out the formula for a perfect life, 
and tell how, amid each day’s shifting scenes, faith and 
works should be joined together. But we can see the 
perfect life when its record is put before us. Being 
shown the life and character in which all traits and attri- 
butes that belong to the ideal humanity are blended into 
perfect symmetry of spiritual being, we can appreciate 
its beauty; and the mere sight of it is our best cure for 
all those monstrosities and malformations into which 
imperfect humanity is apt to run. 

Next to our faith in the righteousness of God I know no 
support upon which we can build more securely our hope 
for the future of our race than the fact that the wondrous 
life of Christ has now become so widely the model upon 
which all higher forces of the world are slowly shaping 
human character. 

It is an influence that is in every way healthful and 
sound and sane. It makes for peace, for charity, for 
justice and honesty and purity, wherever it is felt. It 
must deepen man’s faith in the presence of infinite powers 
of beneficence all about him, and must also so incline 
his heart to trust that his inmost being will rise up to 
imitate and emulate such goodness. 

To be sure, it is amazing, as we look back, to see how 
little attention they who have worshipped him have 
sometimes given to his commands. But it will not be 
in days tocome. ‘There is a better knowledge of what he 
really was and really taught. The ethical splendor of 
his soul begins to be seen and felt through the gaudy 
habiliments in which a foolish ecclesiasticism has dressed 
him. They who profess to be his disciples will hence- 
forth be held to stricter account at the bar of public 
opinion for conduct which sets at naught his example 
and his law. They even who stand afar off, scarcely 
daring to believe or hope in the fulfilment of such promises 
as he spoke to mankind, will none the less be increasingly 
glad of that witness given through him to the reality of 
heavenly things. 

Boston, MAss. 
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Our Lady of the Snows. 


Oh, to be up and doing, oh, 
Unfearing and unashamed to go, 
In all the uproar and the press 
About my human business! 
My undissuaded heart I hear 
Whisper courage in my ear. 
With voiceless call, the ancient earth 
Summons me to a daily birth. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Commerce. 


Commercial cities and commercial countries are not 
popular in history. Whatever success the Phcenicians 
had was not lasting. The Carthaginian success seems 
to have been a success of commerce; and the writers of 
almost all schools seem to think that there is some con- 
nection between the commerce of Carthage and its ruin. 
This has never been very philosophically worked out, 
but all the same it is the current phrase of the writers and 
of the orators. 

When I was in college, the question, Athens or Car- 
thage? was given for a forensic disputation. It was 
meant that we should regard Athens as a city of poets, 
of tragedians, of philosophers and orators, and that we 
should speak of Carthage as a city of money and trade. 
In that discussion both sides were obliged to agree that 
Athens had not held her own as a ruler of the Avgean 
seas more than Carthage had held her own as ruler of the 
Mediterranean. I doubt if the youthful intellect of the 
*teens was considered equal to the question, What is the 
real prosperity of a nation or its success? 

Coming down later, Venice is another of the nations— 
for nation Venice was—which is regarded as fair game 
for the speculator and critic. The decline of Venice is 
ascribed to the discoveries of Vasco da Gama and the 
opening of the Eastern trade by the Portuguese in their 
voyages around the Cape of Good Hope. All the same, 
we are expected to believe that somehow or other the 
commerce of Venice was her ruin. 

All such speculations become of more interest in guise 
of the constant discussion of ‘‘commercialism,’’—what 
it is and what it leads to. People who write find it easy 
at least to record the failure of Tyre and Carthage and 
Venice, and to prophesy, if they do not prove, that our 
physical prosperity of to-day is to lead us to national 
ruin. 

Exactly what national ruin is it is not easy to say, 
but it is very clear that Love of Country is to be ranked 
very highly in the elements from which have been born 
all the great successes of history. And the writer or 
orator who shall prove that the accumulation of wealth 
is a narcotic or soporific to the love of country certainly 
has a message to pronounce which he ought not shirk. 

But the corrective does not seem to me to be a plea to 
men to live in the simplicity of a log cabin or by the 
physical work of their own hands. I have no doubt 
that the great virtues of the American character have 
been largely stimulated by the necessities, the trials, the 
work, and the victories of the wilderness. I am fond of 
saying that it is well for us all that hardly a man of us 
is four generations from a log cabin. I am fond of saying 
to young men that they do not know what life is nor 
how they can contend with its difficulties till in some 
stress of adventure they have lived for twenty-four hours 
without food. I am quite sure that no man or woman 
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attains success in any true sense of that word in our 
American life who does not find a chance or chances to 
become personally intimate with the habits or moods of 
life of all sorts and conditions of men. I think that it was 
one of the great advantages of the college system of fifty 
years ago that the youngster learned in it how to black 
his own boots, to fill his own lamps, to clear out his own 
grate, to make his own fire,—perhaps to bake his own 
potatoes and broil his own steak. It seems to me that 
such training as that of the frontier, such as Owen Wister 
gave himself, or Theodore Roosevelt or Bret Harte, 
comes in as a suggestion of what is a necessary training 
for an American. I think that the world advanced in 
the last century, before the leaders of America began to 
think that men could get along without such simple 
discipline. 

It was the habit of our grandfathers to say that our 
Constitution—by which is meant the democratic elements 
in our Constitution—is such that the accumulation of 
large fortunes in America is not probable. They con- 
gratulated themselves on this improbability. I think 
it will be found in the early discussions of the American 
system, as it was called,—the system of protection,— 
that the writers on both sides thought that new manu- 
factures, new inventions, and even internal improvements 
must be assumed by the State as a State, because there 
would nowhere be found capital sufficient for any reason- 
able experiments of the beginning. 

The pessimists tell us sometimes that anarchists want 
to abolish large fortunes, but whoever will really acquaint 
himself with the feeling of any person who has acquired 
the genuine American sentiment will find that that man 
means to grow richer than heis. It is not simply the man 
who holds large capital who is conservative in his vote 
or his legislation. Besides such men there is a large 
army of those people who have money in the savings- 
bank. and mean to have more. Those people do not mean 
to disturb the foundations of property. 

The true advice for our modest writers of leading 
articles, who at two o’clock in the morning have to turn 
out two sticks full of ‘‘matter’”’ about capital and labor 
is that they remember that the commerce of to-day is 
different from the commerce of Carthage or even of 
Venice. The commerce of to-day means wealth. Yes. 
And let the writer of the leader or the college orator 
preparing for commencement remember that in the 
twentieth century the uses of wealth and the opportunities 
of wealth are different by the whole sky from what they 
were in the twelfth century or in the age of Croesus. All 
our modern life, all our modern civilization, rests now 
upon the unity of the world. It demands and it will 
bring about what Mr. Edwin D. Mead calls so well the 
reorganization of the world. Grant that the wealth of 
the great merchant is one hundred times that of his 
grandfather or of his grandfather’s contemporaries. 
On the other hand the duty of the great merchant or 
the view which he has to take of life is at least a hundred 
times larger. It would be safe to say a thousand times 
larger. 

Every such study of history brings us back or forward, 
as you please, to the moral forces. The Babylonians 
and the Greeks and the Phoenicians and the Cartha- 
ginians did not have them. And, because the moral 
forces represent the eternities, these nations perished in 
succession. ‘Truth was not in them, nor justice nor purity 
nor the love of man. ‘They were left to that cruel race 
among their people in which the last go to destruction, 
and then those who have become the last, and then those 
that were before them,—the first which was becomes as the 
last, and your poor Carthage is a heap of ruins. 

But there is no reason to say that their experience 
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must be ours until and unless we choose to omit the 
eternal factors. We know what they choose to forget, 
that all law depends on ‘‘love God and love man.” On 
this all civil constitutions hang, all permanent pros- 
perity. 

Commerce itself is a different business when commerce 
unites a world from what commerce was when two savages 
met each other and tried to cheat each other. As the 
new world made up of all the continents organizes itself, 
as soon as it prefers to be one world of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and ceases to be a Babel of jealous nations, 
so soon does commerce become the ready instrument 
of the great law of together. Commerce then becomes 
the method by which nations help each other. 

And in proportion as law and the administration of 
law becomes really equal for each and all, in proportion, 
for instance, as we see that the poorest and the richest 
have each the best education we can give to any one, 
in that proportion does the strength of the together show 
itself. If the chances and conditions of each and all are 
the same, you have no Caligula and no Jack Cade. 

Epwarp H. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Whatever may lie beyond us, 
The lesson this earth has to give 
Is, learn how to love divinely, 
And then you have learned to live. 
—Anonymous. 
ad 


God is enough! Thou who in hope and fear 
Toilest through desert-sands of life, sore tried, 
Climb trustful over death’s black ridge, for near 
The bright wells shine; thou wilt be satisfied. 
—Edwin Arnold. 
at 


There are natures in which, if they love us, we are con- 
scious of having a sort of baptism and consecration. 
They bind us over to rectitude and purity by their pure 
belief about us, and our sins become the worst kind of 
sacrilege which tears down the invisible altar of trust.— 


George Eliot. 
Fd 


It is true that love cannot be forced, that it cannot 
be made to order, that we cannot love because we ought 
or even because we want. But we can bring ourselves 
into the presence of the lovable. We can enter into 
Friendship through the door of Discipleship. We can 
learn love through service—Hugh Black. 


& 


How oft, O God, when we have wept in vain 
O’er thy decrees, and blurred with fretful tears 
The heavenward window of the soul, appears 
Thy purpose sweet and wise, in after-years, 
Like sunshine streaming through the veils of rain! 
— James Buckham. 
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PRAYER. 


Father, help us not to be content simply with our own 
welfare, and sit down because we are in peace, forgetting 
the burdens that still rest upon the world. Let us give 
ourselves in love and gentleness and tenderness and con- 
secration, and not be content in any heaven, in this 
world or any other, but work and suffer and wait until all 
souls in all worlds are saved. Amen. 
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Literature. 


Evolution of the Bible.* 


A history of the Biblical writings, con- 
structed on strictly scientific principles, will 
be welcome to many persons who are unable 
to make original investigation or to consult 
technical works. Such a history Mr. Mann 
has given in clear, attractive, and sympathetic 
form, recognizing both the feeble beginnings 
of the Biblical development and its great 
outcome. Many similar books have ap- 
peared recently, but the present volume 
will be peculiarly useful by reason of its 
avoidance of elaborate technical discussions 
and the uncompromising directness and plain- 
ness with which it states facts. Some writers, 
scientifically sound in general, use words 
and expressions which (though the writers 
themselves may lay no great stress on them) 
make on the reader the impression that the 
Bible differs in mode of origination from 
all other books, being inspired in a sense 
not true outside of the two Testaments. 
Mr. Mann happily avoids such misleading 
phraseology: he gives a really natural his- 
tory. Though his book ‘‘sets up no great 
claim of originality,” it is obvious that he 
has studied carefully the latest authorities 
on his subject, and has used his own judg- 
ment in forming conclusions; and the dis- 
carding of long technical disquisitions gives 
vigor and sometimes raciness to his style. 
The space of time gone over in the volume 
is great; but the loss from rapidity of 
movement is compensated for by the ad- 
vantage gained by a general survey of the 
Biblical literature, whereby the real rela- 
tion between the Old Testament and the 
New Testament is made clearer than is possi- 
ble in the usual way of making separate 
studies of the two. 

In the brief account of the ‘“‘historical 
basis” of the Hebrew literature with which 
the book begins, the author is right in not 
attempting a history of the pre-Canaanite 
time—a period of which nothing definite is 
known, the abode on the border of Egypt 
having been limited to a few tribes (the 
Joseph group) and having produced nothing, 
as far as the indications go, of value for the 
subsequent career of the people. He is 
probably right also in attributing a good 
deal to the influence of Babylonian culture, 
but it should be added that the knowledge 
of this culture came to the Israelites through 
the Canaanites. Babylon controlled Canaan 
for a considerable time, but was succeeded 
as suzerain by Egypt before the year 1400 
B.c., and had long since withdrawn when 
the Israelites entered the land. The latter 
gradually absorbed the Canaanites, adopt- 
ing at the same time their customs and lore, 
among other things the myths of the Cre- 
ation and the Deluge, certain civil laws, and 
the observance of the Sabbath (though this 
has nothing to do with Saturn or Saturn’s 
day or Saturday (p. 140): it was merely an 
old taboo period, a day of abstinence from 
certain things, partly organized by the 
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Babylonians, more completely organized 
by the Israelites). Leaving this historical 
sketch, the author proceeds to describe the 
development of the various departments of 
the literature—prophecy, law, wisdom, lit- 
urgy, etc.—setting forth the conditions that 
produced each line of writing. The history 
down to the middle of the sixth century is 
properly represented as a struggle of Yah- 
wism to maintain itself against other cults— 
a struggle mirrored in the prophetical and 
the historical books—and the progress of 
the religious ideas of the prophets and their 
adherents is traced. The ritual literature 
that followed the prophets may be regarded 
as recording a natural and necessary social 
organization of religion after the prophets 
had successfully fought the fight for the sole 
worship of Yahweh. Instead of saying “the 
reign of the ritual had been fatal to original 
prophecy” (p. 142 f.) it would be better to say 
that, the prophets having done their work, 
the minds of the national leaders turned to 
the work that remained to be done. Mr. 
Mann brings out excellently the fine thought 
contained in the later Old Testament books 
and the Apocrypha, especially Ecclesiasticus 
and the Wisdom of Solomon. He points 
out the literary power of the author of Daniel 
and the nearness of the book to the New 
Testament in tone and teaching and in the 
mechanism of revelation (on p. 177 the two 
terms “‘Chaldean” and ‘‘Aramaic” have 
changed places, doubtless by scribal or 
typographical oversight: the Babylonians, 
of course, in the seventh and sixth centuries 
spoke Babylonian, but the book of Daniel 
makes them speak Aramaic). He notes 
the remarkable universalism of Mal. i. 11, 
which should be rendered, ‘‘My name is 
{not, shall be] great among. the nations.” 
Altogether, he concludes, while there is a 
mixture of high and low in most of these 
later books, especially in the Psalter, there 
are signs of a wider outlook upon the world, 
an abandonment of the old limitations of 
thought, a deeper piety, a nearer approach 
to a universalistic conception of religion. In 
this regard such books as Enoch and First 
Maccabees will repay study. ‘The first part 
of the volume ends with a helpful sketch 
of the formation of the Hebrew canon, 
which, notwithstanding many obscurities, 
can be traced in a general way with some 
certainty. 

Mr. Mann applies to the New Testament 
the same scientific method of criticism and 
interpretation that he has employed in the 
treatment of the Old ‘Testament. The 
writings of the Christian canon must be re- 
garded as a literature springing out of a new 
and strong religious impulse in a community 
characterized by noteworthy social and 
intellectual features. The basis of the 
movement is the Jewish national religious 
tradition, supplemented by the belief that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the hoped-for Messiah. 
The Jews were living not only in Palestine, 
but all over the Roman empire, in close con- 
tact with Romans and Greeks, a number of 
whom had embraced the Jewish faith. 
Jewish life was permeated to a certain ex- 
tent by Greco-Roman thought—the new 
faith, quickly carried by social intercourse 
beyond Jewish circles, absorbed non-Jewish 
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ideas—and the New Testament embodies 
the outcome of this eclectic process. The 
development, founded on the ideas of the 
time, was largely regulated by a few great 
personalities, whom the unfortunately meagre 
tradition has handed down to us in outlines 
not always clear. But we have the litera- 
ture of the movement, and it is with this 
that Mr. Mann mainly deals. He takes up 
first the problem of the Synoptic Gospels, 
which is one of the most complicated and 
delicate literary problems in the world. An 
interesting question is whether the earliest 
accounts of the works and words of Jesus 
were handed down orally or in writing: he 
thinks it probable (and this is certainly not 
an unreasonable view) that fragments of 
writings, made by’ contemporaries of Jesus, 
were in existence in original form or in copies 
when our Synoptic Gospels were composed. 
His sketch of the growth of the Gospels into 
their present forms is based on good data, 
and will give the reader a correct conception 
of how inquiries of this sort should be con- 
ducted. Dates here are uncertain, but he 
properly insists that some bits of testimony 
(as that of Papias) point to the first quarter 
of the second century as the period of com- 
pletion of the three Gospels. Passing to 
Acts, we are again confronted by an 
intricate question—the origin of this book 
and its relation to the Epistles generally 
called Pauline. On some points the two 
sets of documents (Acts and Epistles) are in 
conflict with each other—which is the more 
trustworthy? Up to a few years ago, as 
is well known, the authorship of Galatians, 
First and Second Corinthians, and Romans 
was assigned by all scholars to Paul (and 
some gave him a number of the other letters 
that bear his name); and, where there is 
disagreement between them and Acts, the 
decision was in favor of Paul as a contem- 
porary witness to the events described. The 
claim of certain scholars (van Manen and 
others) that we possess no epistle from Paul, 
has called forth much discussion. Forcible 
arguments are adduced on both sides, and 
no complete consensus has been reached 
by writers; but the great majority of critics 
hold to the moderately conservative view. 
Mr. Mann sides with the new school, whose 
arguments he presents with skill. While 
doing justice to Paul as a ‘‘mighty soul,” 
he thinks that the thirteen Epistles bearing 
his name (and the four connected with them) 
belong in the first half of the second century: 
he insists especially on the personal allusions 
in the letters and their elaborate argumenta- 
tion—the Epistleto the Romans, for example, 
would be unintelligible, he thinks, to the 
Christians in Rome in Paul’s time, and in 
general its line of discussion is improbable 
for that time. As a consequence of this 
view he attaches more relative importance 
to Acts than most scholars are disposed to 
do, though he recognizes legendary elements 
in the book. ‘There remains the so-called 
“Johannine” literature—the Gospel, the 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse—which he, 
in company with many scholars, regards 
as certainly not the work of the apostle 
John (and it would be well to refer to the 
opinion, now held by many and supported 
by cogent arguments, that the basis of the 
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Apocalypse, excluding the first three chap- 
ters, is a Jewish work, which has been ed- 
ited, with additions, by a Christian writer). 
Of the Fourth Gospel he says that, though 
not as a whole historical, it is ‘‘nearest of all 
to the heart of the devout Christian.” He 
ends his discussion with a valuable sketch 
of religious evolution in New Testament times, 
in which he sets forth the character and 
teaching of Jesus, and the subsequent move- 
ment toward ecclesiastical organization and 
the elaboration and formulation of doctrine, 
and finally the formation of the Christian 
canon 

Mr. Mann concludes with the remark, 
undeniably true, yet often lost sight of, that 
“critical studies do not change the Bible 
in itself.’ For purposes of edification it 
does not matter at all who wrote the Fifty- 
first Psalm, the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians, or the Epistle to the Romans; 
but for the history of thought it matters a 
great deal, and Mr. Mann’s volume ought to 
do much toward giving its readers a clear 
conception of the steady advance of Jewish 
and Christian religious ideas from the tenth 
century B.c. to the second century of our 
era—one of the most remarkable move- 
ments that the human mind has achieved. 
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A Memorr oF Doctor JAMES JACKSON. 
With sketches of his father, Hon, Jonathan 
Jackson, and his brothers, Robert, Henry, 
Charles, and Patrick Tracy Jackson, and 
some account of their ancestry. By James 
Jackson Putnam, M.D. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.50.—With some slight 
defects to be noted later, this book may be 
described as a felicitous treatment of a 
felicitous subject. With the materials at 
hand, the difficulty must have been to know 
what to select. When families like the 
Tracys, Jacksons, Lowells, Putnams, Quincys, 
Adamses, Lawrences, Lymans, et alii omnes, 
are grouped together in a little provincial 
town, such as Boston was a hundred years 
ago, live together, work together, undertake 
great projects for the expansion of the in- 
dustries of the country, found hospitals, 
build up a medical school, graduate at col- 
lege and return to work for it, live in pleas- 
ant neighborhoods, rear large families and 
give their young men and maidens in marriage 
to one another, a kind of society is developed 
which, with many faults and limitations, 
cherishes Some of the rarest qualities which 
make for good conduct, fine culture, interest 
in the humanities, and the general welfare 
of the community. During his life of ninety 
years, Dr. James Jackson was a marked fig- 
ure in such a circle of friends and neighbors, 
workers and kinsmen. By his personal 
character, the charm of his presence and the 
cheery common sense that he carried into 
every duty of his profession and into every 
sick room, he established a reputation asa 
wise physician of great learning and ability. 
Since his time all scientific theories of med- 
icine have been revised, and most of the 
things he believed in and practised are 
now laid aside. But there remain his good 
repute in his profession, to which he added 
more than most men in Boston,—the Medical 
School of Harvard University, the Massa- 
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chusetts Medical Society, the General Hos- 
pital in Boston, which are monuments of his 
zeal and fidelity, together with the confident 
trust in nature which he carried into all his 
practice. He held that, when a man was 
sixty, if he had lived rightly, he might have 
a long period of usefulness and happiness 
before him. When asked what were the 
essentials of this good condition, he said, 
“Employment without labor, exercise with- 
out weariness, and temperance without ab- 
stinence.”’ Dr. James Freeman Clarke, being 
at one time overworked and very tired, was 
obliged for a time to rest. He afterward 
wrote: ‘‘Dr. James Jackson joined me on 
the Common one day, and put his arm in 
mine and said: ‘Mr. Clarke, I want to tell 
you what I once told Mr. Henry Ware: 
suppose your influence at the present time 
counts at ten; well, suppose you do not 
overstrain yourself, but simply live on as 
you are, in ten years your influence may 
probably be increased to say twenty; sup- 
pose, on the other hand, that you overstrain 
and wear yourself out before ten years are 
over, what then will your influence be? 
Good ‘day, sir.’”” Dr Jackson was born in 
1777. and died in 1867. The Jacksons, 
Lowells, and Lawrences founded many of 
the most flourishing industries of New Eng- 
land. The Boston and Lowell railroad, 
built to accommodate the business, in which 
many millions of dollars had been invested 
and many strong men had been engaged, 
was planned and carried to completion 
mainly by the skill and energy of Patrick 
Tracy Jackson, in connection with Kirke 
Boott and others, all men of great sagacity, 
energy, and public spirit. No such road 
had been built in the country, and they set 
out to build a thoroughly good highway for 
commerce. Space will not permit even the 
mention of the men and women and matters 
of importance in which they were concerned. 
A defect of the book seems to be some lack of 
system in dealing with the abundant ma- 
terials. It is only by aid of the index that 
one could select all the facts in the life of any 
one of the persons mentioned. The general 
estimate of Dr. Jackson’s character ought 
to follow and not precede the account of his 
boyhood and youth, which later chapter 
ought to include the date and place of his 
birth which are given elsewhere. Some 
errata have been furnished which are too 
minute for this notice. Space remains only 
for the general statement that the finest 
ideals of business and prefessional life are 
illustrated both by the author and in the 
subject with which he deals. 


THE PARDONER’S WALLET. By Samuel 
McChord Crothers. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25—They who will most 
enjoy this book and the other writings of 
Dr. Crothers will be men and women who 
take life seriously, but at the same time 
with forbearance for the faults and foibles 
of their fellow-creatures. They will not be 
blind worshippers of heroic characters or 
thick and thin defenders of the policy and 
actions of those whom they are glad to work 
with and to live with. They will enjoy a 
whimsical side-light thrown now and then 
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upon some stiperior person or edifying event. 
It will add to their enjoyment if they have 
some knowledge of oldzEnglish literature, 
some familiarity with Thackeray, Lord 
Clarendon, John Bunyan, Chaucer, and the 
Anglo-Saxon chroniclers. While the paper 
on Saint Francis is a serious and eloquent 
tribute to a favorite saint, most of the 
essays are written in the vein of The Genile 
Reader. ‘The title of the sixth paper will 
be a fair description of the domain into 
which our author invites his reader, ‘‘The 
Land of a Large and Charitable Air.’’ This 
takes the reader to points of view as far 
apart and as unlike as that of Oxford in 
England and Dodge City in Kansas, with 
glimpses of many kinds of life between the 
two We have room for but one anecdote 
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to show how neatly he illustrates in this 
paper the lack of some excellent traits in the 
typical man of the Western world. An 
old farmer told him that his son was shot 
at Santiago. ‘‘The bullet went clean through 
his body,” he said, indicating a course which 
seemed to me necessarily fatal. I expressed 
sympathy. ‘Oh, it didn’t hurt him much,” 
he said, “‘it seemed to go through a vacant 
spot.” Commonly underneath all Dr. 
Crothers’s quips, cranks, and whimsical 
views of life, there is a sound footing of 
science and philosophy as, for instance, in 
the paper, “‘How to know the Fallacies,” 
where we have a logical essay which might 
be set for a test for students at Emerson 
Hall; but in “An Hour with our Prejudices” 
we miss this soundness of interpretation 
M. Taine said that, if our prejudices were 
suddenly taken away, we should at once 
lapse into barbarism. Nine out of ten of 
our prejudices are labor saving and protec- 
tive. We could not live and act without 
them, and civilization is carried on from one 
generation to another by the prejudices 
which are, through constant discipline from 
their earliest days, made the protectors of 
our children. He says the ability to know 
a man when we see him is a fine gift, but it 
is found only in those whose prejudices have 
been so trained that they become as sen- 
sitive as a compass needle. The qualities 
which made The Gentle Reader quickly a 
favorite among people of delicacy and dis- 
cernment are conspicuous in this volume 
which will serve to extend the writer’s fame 
and usefulness; for he is a humorist who 
writes, not merely to please, but really to 
contribute something to “the large and 
charitable air,” to increase the society of 
all good people everywhere. 


THE BROTHERS’ War. By John C Reed. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2 net.— 
This book represents one of the many honest 
and kindly attempts to explain our Civil 
War. Like many recent ‘publications on 
both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line, this 
one is notably free from malice and from my 
desire to fight out the old battles with the 
weapons of modern prejudice and partisan 
hatred. The author, now an old man, who 
remembers slavery and believed in it, who 
was a Rebel and gloried in it, now tries to 
look beneath the surface of things and see 
what were the causes of our unhappy civil 
strife. He finds them to be largely im- 
personal, the result of social and economic 
forces working their way, without specific 
direction from any person or party. Chief 
among these he finds the natural, inevitable, 
and irreconcilable conflict between free labor 
and slave labor. They cannot exist on 
the same plantation, in the same trade, in the 
same factory. If slave labor prevails in 
any community, free labor will vanish. If 
free labor increases, slave labor will diminish. 
It was the consciousness, or sub-conscious- 
ness, of this fact which brought the North 
and South into conflict in Texas, Kansas, 
and all along the border. While Mr. Reed 
is now glad that slavery was abolished, he 
holds to the firm conviction that for the 
slaves, taken together, it was, during two 
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hundred years, a blessing, while to their 
masters it was an injury. His four heroes 
are Webster, Calhoun, Coombs, and Davis. 
He gives many anecdotes and facts which 
show plainly enough that Coombs was, and 
deserved to be, a popular idol among the 
people whom he represented. With Gar- 
rison and John Brown, our author has no 
sympathy, and believes that the ‘‘root-and- 
branch Abolitionists’ hindered rather than 
helped the process of emancipation. To 
Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin he attributes 
more than to any other one agency the bring- 
ing on of the conflict. He greatly admires 
the skill with which her pictures are drawn, 
but he insists that no one of them represents 
Southern life as it was,—that the characters 
she drew, black and white, were unknown 
and impossible. For the negro Mr Reed 
has no admiration and but little hope. He 
thinks the few score of thousands, who con- 
stitute the superior class are insignificant in 
number and in influence compared with the 
vast hordes of illiterate and uncivilized men 
and women who are, he thinks, to-day not 
so well off, physically or morally, as they 
were when the Civil War broke out. The 
book is interesting and important enough 
to engage the attention of all who are in- 
terested in this vast subject, and who are 
willing to look at it through Southern spec- 
tacles. The experiences of the writer and 
his personal atmosphere will make the book 
attractive to readers with open minds. 


THE PERFUME OF Eros. By Edgar Saltus. 
New York: A. Wessels Company. $1.25.— 
The sub-title of this book, A Fijth Avenue 
Incident, is, we take it, correct only because 
it indicates that the principal actorsin this 
story of modern luxury, wickedness, and 
folly, happen to live on Fifth Avenue. As 
a picture of life in New York,—a picture 
which might be reproduced, in its essential 
details, if any other dozen people of like social 
standing were grouped together,—it is not 
fair or illustrative; but, as a description of 
that which might have happened among 
people of wealth and good standing in New 
York or, in any other large city, the picture 
may be accepted as not only truthful, but 
as exceedingly well done. ‘The spice that 
Edgar Saltus uses is pungent. He always 
lets his readers know that there is no wicked- 
ness in high places that escapes his attention. 
In this case a man who might have married 
well among people in his own circle of friends 
perversely goes outside to deceive and carry 
abroad a beautiful girl with a rare musical 
gift. The best thing that happens to her 
comes when he casts her off, and she in a 
rage throws out of the window twelve thou- 
sand dollars which he had brought as a con- 
solation gift. She afterwards becomes fa- 
mous. He returns to his friends, who engage 
in intrigues of various kinds and exhibit 
vices of which drunkenness was the most in- 
nocent, Retribution comes to them in vari- 
ous forms, and even they who escape leave 
us with the impression that their outlook is 
toward a judgment to come. The story is 
skilfully told with rare wit and elegance of 
style, but it must be regarded merely as a 
sign of the time, and not as an adequate 
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description of life as it goes on in the Fifth 
Avenue of New York. 


A SELF-SUPPORTING Home. By Kate V. 
Saint Maur. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75.—This book combines two points of 
view in a way that is slightly confusing. 
First, we have that of the city-bred woman, 
who with her husband wishes to escape the 
confinement of life in the city and to make 
a small salary go further than it had been 
wont to do in the support of a family. 
Second, we have the point of view of the 
same woman after she has made her mistakes, 
paid the cost of initiation into the mysteries 
of country life, and has made her experiment 
a success. Let the inexperienced reader 
who is moved to go and do likewise take 
warning that it will not all flow on so 
smoothly as this book would indicate. But 
it has great value for all that. It shows 
how many things there are that women can 
do which are wholesome, profitable, and 
which to many would be agreeable. The 
care of fruits, flowers, and poultry come as 
natural to women as the care of children. 
Our author shows how a home in the country 
may be made self-supporting, but let no one 
think it.can be made self-supporting by at- 
tention in a few spare hours. In this case 
there were cats, dogs, chickens, geese, hens, 
guinea-fowls, rabbits, bees, pigeons, cows, 
fruits, flowers, vegetables, etc., with no hint 
that all these things were not cared for by 
one woman, whereas, if all these things were 
done and cared for, several men must have 
been employed. But on a small scale, and 
within the working capacity of one woman, 
many of these agreeable, money-making 
schemes can be carried out, with increase of 
health and happiness to all members of the 
family. ; 


THE Worps oF Garrison. A Centennial 
Selection (1805-1905) of characteristic sen- 
timents from the writings of William Lloyd 
Garrison, with a biographical sketch, list 
of portraits, biography, and chronology. 
Boston: Houghton & Mifflin Co. $1.25.— 
Among the many memorials of William 
Lloyd Garrison, one has been prepared by 
his sons. It is a handsome volume of a 
little more than a hundred pages, containing 
characteristic sayings of Garrison on the 
subjects that most interested him, together 
with a biographical sketch and a.chronology 
of the events of his life. The sayings of 
Garrison briefly set forth his opinions and 
sentiments concerning slavery, the rights 
of women, his opposition to war, his advo- 
cacy of non-resistance, and his thought 
about politics, free trade, socialism, intem- 
perance, etc. It has long been known that 
the harsh language used by Garrison did not 
always express his personal feeling. He 
used language of fierce denunciation in 
order to awaken his countrymen to the 
enormity of their crimes. He predicted, 
“Tt will not be a strife of blood, but a con- 
flict of opinions, and it will be short and de- 
cisive.” But words are weapons, and 
words such as he used cut like daggers and 
lead to the drawing of swords. When the war 
had passed, the natural temper of Garrison 
showed itself, for instance, in his admiration 
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and defence of Abraham Lincoln. These 
words of Garrison, as now reported, should 
operate both to remove the prejudices of his 
antagonists and also to moderate the ani- 
mosities which some of his friends still 
cherish in their devotion to his memory. 


Miss Desmond. By Marie Van Vorst. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 
This is a story of three countries,—New 
England, Switzerland, and France. The 
women who play the principal parts are Miss 
Desmond, a New England Puritan, beauti- 
ful, cold, and with little knowledge of the 
world, her sister, the wife of Lord Morges- 
Fair, and her daughter, Molly Struthers. The 
evil of the world, of which Virginia Desmond 
knew nothing, Molly Struthers knew by 
observation, and her mother by long and 
varied experience. Miss Desmond is sent for 
to come from her New England old colonial 
home to chaperon Miss Struthers while her 
mother does things elsewhere. By an acci- 
dental coincidence, Robert Bedford, the lover 
of Molly’s mother, appears where Molly and 
her aunt are living in retirement during the 
young woman’s convalescence after an attack 
of typhoid fever. Bedford is a man of good 
abilities, who had been spoiled by having 
money to spend and nothing to do, with gay, 
unprincipled women, who assisted him on 
his downward course. To him Virginia 
Desmond was the revelation of a world 
which to him had been absolutely unknown. 
Bedford, an Englishman, is followed by 
Schermerhorn, an American, who becomes 
his rival with Miss Desmond. Other men 
and women come and go. The automobile 
brings its distractions and puts in its destruc- 
tive work, and through much tribulation the 
two who were fitted for one another find their 
way to a happy ending of their troubles, 
while *ae others go each to his own place. 


THE ENDLESS LiFE. By Samuel McChord 
Crothers. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 75 cents.—Of all the Ingersoll lectures 
on immortality, given at Harvard University, 
on the foundation called ‘‘The Ingersoll 
Lecture on the Immortality of Man,” this 
is, to the present writer’s thinking, by all 
odds the best. It may be that it seems best 
only because it is more helpful for the or- 
dinary reader than the others have been. 
Some of the other lecturers have not been 
able or have not cared to put themselves 
at the point of view of the ordinary man and 
woman to whom faith in immortality is one 
of the first necessities of a happy life. They 
therefore could take the lead in speculations 
which did not even look toward a demon- 
stration in any form of the doctrine. The 
happy thing about Dr. Crothers’s lecture 
is that, without forcing the note, he has 
been able to take the pitch of faith and hope 
which men listen for when this subject is the 
theme. He attempts no demonstration 
by way of psychical research or so-called 
scientific proof, but takes the larger view, 
which has always been that of the doctrine 
. of good cheer. He shows how the human 
mind, expanding until it reaches its limits, 
looks over them and beyond them to the 
unimaginable certainties of the endless life. 
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of the many styles issued. 


Send your name on a postal card, with the name of your bookseller. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 39 L East 18th St., New York 


CROWELL’S NEW BOOKS 


Dr. J. R. M1LzrEr’s, 


WHEN THE SONG BEGINS (65 cts., net. 


Post, 8 cts.) 


“Every book from the pen of Dr. J. R. Miller bears a distinct and helpful message, and receives a cordial 


welcome.’”’— Epworth Herald. 


Dr. A. H. BraprForp’s, 


THE INWARD LIGHT (#1:.20 net. 


Post, 10 cts.) 


**T hope you will sell a million copies of this inspiring book.’’"—Prof. Hiram Corson of Cornell University. 


President Cuartzs W., Exror’s, 


“€ Merits wide circulation. 
Observer. 


WHAT IS WORTH WHILE SERIES 


Beautifully bound booklets in white, gold, and colors, 
good taste, yet inexpensive. 


MILLER. 


A wise plea for right 
ANNIE RussELLt MARBLE. 


Henry C. Potter, 


THE HAPPY LIFE 


In emphatic sense a tract for the times. 


The Beauty of Kindness 
A new devotional book, by Dr. J. R. 


Books in their Seasons 


The Drink Problem 
A broad-gauge discussion, by Bishop 


(75 cts., net. Post, 8 cts.) 
Powerful and practical.”— Lutheran 


(New Volumes.) 


Ideal remembrances, in 


(z2mo, 30 cts., net. Postage, 5 cts. extra.) 


Faith and Life 


A practical discussion of essentials, 
by Dr. CHar.zs E, JEFFERSON. 


Is Life Worth Living 


A new answer to an old question, by 
FREDERICK LYNCH. 


reading, by 


The Personality of God 


This sermon by Lyman AxsotrT has 
aroused wide discussion, 


Send for free illustrated booklet. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL @ CO., New York 


“More intelligible than the Authorized Version, more 
smooth, flowing and idiomatic than the Revised Ver- 
sion, and heck more elevated and impressive than 
the Twentieth Century New Testament.’’— Glasgow 
Herald. 


The Corrected English 
New Testament 


A Revision of the “ Authorized” Version 
(by Nestle’s Resultant text). Prepared 
with the Assistance of Eminent Scholars 
and issued by SAMUEL LLoyp, a Life 


Governor of the British and Foreign 


Bible Society. With Preface by the 
BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


16mo, Bible paper, cloth, net $1.50; 
Leather, net $2.25. 


“In naturalness, clarity of rendering, and accord- 
ance with the usages familiar to the modern world 
without loss of dignity or the flavor of the older 
English to which we have been accustomed from 
childhood, the Version pleases us better than the 
Revision of 1881, It is a real addition to the library of 
English versions of the New Testament.’’—The Cow- 
gregationalist. 

Send for Full Descriptive Circular. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 


GOD AND HIS WORLD 


A Series of Sermons on Evolution 


Gop. 

RELIGION AND EVOLUTION. 

ONE LORD AND His NAME ONE. 

JESUS AND THE EVOLUTION OF THE KINGDOM 
oF GOD. 

EXPERIMENTAL THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

FATE AND FREEDOM. 

Gop Minus MAN AND GOD IN MAN. 

IMMORTALITY. 


BY 


SAMUEL R. CALTHROP 


Minister, May Memorial Church (Unitarian), 
Syracuse, Vew York. 


Price $1.25 Postage toc, extra 


May be ordered from UNITARIAN BooK- 
ROOM, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, or 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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The same address was in substance given 
at the late National Conference at Atlantic 
City and in part reported in the Christian 
Register. 


AmoNnG FrENcH INNS. By Charles Gib- 
son.) Boston: EeCe Page, SarCoge Net 
$1.60.—This is two things in one, a guide- 
book and a story. A company of typical 
tourists, French, English, Italian, and 
American, is made up for the purposes of 
this book. They are intended to be some- 
what typical characters, and their various 
adventures in search of an inn where they 
may find pleasures which can be enjoyed in 
common by persons as unlike as an Ameri- 
can pork-packer and an Italian count give 
variety to the story and furnish the oppor- 
tunity to present various inns in the west of 
France, both in pictures and descriptive 
text. The automobile, of course, is the prin- 
cipal vehicle, and this with the hundred in- 
cidents and accidents attending its eccentric 
career furnish occasions to bring out the char- 
acter of the tourists in high light. Those 
who read the book will straightway wish to 
make the journey and take the trip. 


RAMBLES IN BRITTANY. By Francis Mil- 
toun. Illustrated by Blanche McManus. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Net $2.—This 
is a distinct and avowed attempt to supple- 
ment the conventional guide-book by in- 
formation which shall be not less accurate 
and somewhat more interesting. The lim- 
itation of the field and the size of the book 
make it possible to bring out by pictures 
and description the marked features of each 
town and district. With no affectation 
of hazy, artistic effects, the illustrator has 
tried to show things as they are. Going 
from place to place in Brittany, our author 
points out the principal sights, and also 
shows the relation to history and especially 
to the ancient history of France and England. 
The work is prepared by those who have 
known matters Breton by personal observa- 
tion, and who have learned to love the things 
they describe. 


THE Story oF Noanw’s ARK. By E. Boyd 
Smith. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.—The author and publisher of this pictur- 
esque interpretation of the story of Noah’s 
ark must have long since ceased to believe 
that the flood was an awful catastrophe in 
which the fury of the Almighty was wreaked 
upon every member of the human race, ex- 
cepting Noah and his family. Taking this 
narrative as an ancient folk-story, the author 
and illustrator has not hesitated to use it, 
like any secular tale, to bring out all the gro- 
tesque, perplexing, and amusing phases of 
such a voyage, and to set forth the facts as 
they would have been if such a zodlogical 
collection had ever been made and turned 
loose upon the high seas, While saying that 
it is an unusually clever and artistic volume, 
it is fair to warn our readers that it is not 
intended for Sunday-school instruction. 


Tue History oF HENRY Esmonp, Esq. 
By William Makepeace Thackeray. Intro- 
duction by Austin Dobson and illustrations 


}and trials. 
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millan Company. $2.—This is a beautiful 
holiday edition profusely ornamented and 
illustrated. Most of the lovers of Thack- 
eray would name Henry Esmond as his mas- 
terpiece, although few of them would carry 
their love and admiration so far as to read 
the book fifty times, as one gentleman within 
our knowledge is said to have done. As a 
gift book for youth who are unacquainted 
with Thackeray, perhaps no better choice 
could be made to show his quality, as well 
as the men and manners of the time of which 
he wrote. 


SIDNEY. By Anna Chapin Ray. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—Miss Ray is 
in the front rank of writers for girls; and the 
healthy, human atmosphere of her books 
makes for genuineness and honor and com- 
mon sense in the girls whoreadthem. Teddy 
will be not the less popular now that she 
has a rival in Sidney, and one may hope that 
the chronicles of the new heroine will extend 
through quite as many volumes as the earlier 
series. It would be unreasonable to look 
for a moral in a book like this, and yet one 
cannot close it without feeling that ‘‘ Don’t 
cry when it hurts’”’ has been said with a new 
emphasis. Miss Ray’s girls and boys are 
charming company. 


Micky. By Evelyn Sharp. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50.—Although 
small Micky is the hero and the fairy prince 
of these delightful chronicles, Micky’s 
brother Tristram and his friend Bettine 
are nearly as important to the interest, 
They make up a fascinating trio, with their 
English manners, their romantic fancies, 
and their thoroughly human temptations 
The story of what happened 
when mother had to go away for a visit is 
alternately funny and exciting, and hardly 
a better combination for a child’s book can 
be desired. 


Laura’s Hoiimbays. By Henrietta R. 
Eliot. Boston: The Lothrop Publishing 
Company. 50 cents—The appearance of 
Mrs. Eliot’s new book for small children, 
Laura in the Mountains, calls attention to 
the earlier book, which first introduced this 
six-year-old heroine. With a holiday in 
each month, Laura had twelve good times 
which were well worth describing. Mrs. 
Eliot understands children, and her stories 
and poems interest them in return, 


Miscellaneous. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. publish an attractive 
series of books which they call the Children’s 
Favorite Classic Series. It contains just 
such books as one would immediately call 
for when thinking of those that have de- 
lighted generations of children already, or, 
in later times, have for some reason of fitness 
captured a place in the ranks of the best. 
Two new issues have recently appeared, 
Stories from Plutarch, arranged by F. Jame- 
son Rowbotham, which includes the stories 
of Theseus, Romulus, Hannibal, and Al- 
cibiades, told with force and spirit as well 
as with commendable fulness of detail, and 


by Hugh Thomson, New York: The Mac- | Stories from Wagner, which J. Walker 
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A Magnificent Display 
OF THE 


Choicest Books 


IN THE MOST 
Elegant Bindings 
May now be seen in our — 


BOOH PARLOR 


Where there is gathered such a collection of 
books as Boston has seldom, if ever, seen 
before, including specimens of the work of 
such world-famous binders as 
Lefort, Broca, Sangorski, 
Riviere, Root, Morrell, 
Worsfold, Zaebnsdorf, 
Bayntum, and others 


Special Prices 


From recent importations and 
purchases,— carefully selected,— we 
give few titles and prices. Space 
forbids more, 


Publishers’ Offered 


Prices. <A 
Thackeray’s Novels, 13v. Eng. ; 
BE., .20. s 000 0ceeces, noes ech ts-- 0s) $30.05 $19.50 
Edgar A. Poe, complete, 10v., 35.00 19.00 
Macaulay’s Works, complete, 
gf SAT meee teee cane secs eens cone 25.00 12.50 
Plutarch’s Lives, 5v., half calf, 12.50 6.50 
Shakespeare, 40v., Large type, 80.00 28.00 
Charles Lamb, 12v as “642.00 21.00 
Samuel Johnson, 16v. “ ‘f . 54.00 24.00 
Jane Austen, 10v. ck *¢ . 20.00 10.50 
Bronte Novels,12v. ‘“ “* «6-24.00 10.80 
Don Quixote, 4v. : “*  . 25.00 12.00 


Novels, 21v. 


England 
and Rome, See ee 
Shakespeare, 2Ov.......... ccee sees 


Further descriptions may be 
had in a catalogue that will 
be sent free.— Better still, 
come in and see the books 
themselves. 

I@~ Orders solicited All Books are guar- 

anteed new and perfect. If not satisfactory, 

may be exchanged or money returned. 


I@- JUST RECEIVED 


Robt. Louis Stevenson, 25v., 
half calf, extra......... 


$37.50 


301 Washington Street 


Opposite “Old South” Church 
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McSpadden has collected not for children 
alone, but for all readers who love romance 
and legendary lore. The Ring Cycle is given 
in four chapters, and these are followed by 
the stories of Parsifal, Lohengrin, Tann- 
haeuser, the Meistersingers, Rienzi, the Fly- 
ing Dutchman, and Tristan and Isolde,— 
a tare company, even if they had not the 
added interest of serving as themes for 
Wagner’s musical genius. They are sold 
for 60 cents each. 


Among the new juvenile books published 
this season by Dana Estes & Co., James 
Otis’s story, The Minute Boys of the Mohawk 
Valley ($1.25), holds a leading place. Mr. 
Otis’s historical books for young people 
have held their own, in spite of the fact that 
history in fiction is for the time being some- 
what below par; and Noel Campbell’s ad- 
ventures at Cherry Valley and elsewhere, 
based on proven tradition and original doc- 
uments, have the spirit that is the first 
essential in a book for boys. Mary ’n’ 
Mary ($1.25) is a pretty story for small 
girls, in which Edith Frances Foster weaves 
interesting incidents into the friendship of 
two small girls, who come at last into the 
joy oi actual sisterhood. For older girls 
is Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever’s Josie Bean: 
Flat Street ($1.25), which gives us a beauty- 
loving little milliner’s assistant for a heroine, 
and traces her development into the promis- 
ing young artist, with a fairy-story romance 
as the climax. This has been pronounced 
Mrs. Cheever’s best book. Mr. Pen-wtper’s 
Fatry Godmother (50 cents) is by a new 
writer, Amy Woods, who has drawn a lovable 
child, a companionable “Mr. Pen-wiper,” 
and two or three other pleasant characters 
who immediately proceed to have adventures 
of their own, well worth reading about. 


Books Received. 


From the Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston. 
Dolly’s Double. By Ethel Wood. $1. 
From L.C. Page & Company, Boston. 
The Poetry of Life. By Bliss Carman. $1.50. 
China and her People. By Hon. Charles Denby, LL.D. 


2 vols, 
From the Everett Press, Boston. 
The Saloon Problem and Social Reform. By John Mar- 
shall Barker, Ph.D. $1. 
FromJames H. West Company, Boston. 
The Evolution of a Great Literature. Natural History of 
the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. By Newton Mann. 


$1.50. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
Football Grandma. An Auto-Baby-Ography as Told by 
Tonye Edited by Carolyn S. Channing Cabot. $1. 


From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
The Most Beautiful Thing in the World. By Fletcher 
Harper Swift. $r. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. ‘ 
™ Peter Newell Mother Goose. By Carolyn S. Bailey. 
1.50. 

From Harter & Bros., Publishers, New Vork. 
Pole Baker. A Novel. By Will N. Harben. $1.50. 
Editorial Wild Oats. Illustrated. By Mark Twain. 
The Line of Love. By James Branch Cabell. $2. 

From the Oquaga Press, Deposit, N.Y. 
The Vagabond Book. By Frank Farrington. $1. 
) From the Irving Co., Oxford, N.Y. 
Oriental Studies. By Lewis Dayton Burdick. $1. 


$1. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Bud and Blossoms. By Myrtle Chase. 60 cents. 
Coquetterie. By Charles Fonteyn Manney. 65 cents, 
Evening Star. By L. T. C. Corry. 60 cents. 
The Belle of Havana. By Charles Wakefield Cadman. 


60 cents, 
Soirée Musicale. By Henry Dellafield. 60 cents. 
VOCAL. 


I Love, and the World is Mine. 
Manney. 60 cents. " 

Dependence By Addison F. Andrews. 50 cents. 

The Babe of Bethlehem. By Louis R. Dressler. 
cents. 


By Charles Fonteyn 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Use of the Scriptures in Theology 


By WILLIAM NEWTON 


CLARKE, D.D. 


** Dr. Clarke is always clear, sincere, courageous, and gentle.” — The Watchman. 


“Equal to the best productions of this author.” — The Outlook. 


$1.00 net, postage 10 cents 


A New Volume in the International Theological Library 
The Christian Doctrine of Salvation 


By GEORGE BARKER STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D. 


This book presents a biblical, historical, and constructive discussion of this doctrine in an able and illu- 


minating manner, 


$2.50 net, postage 20 cents 


The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel 
By Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D. 


‘‘ No one who wishes to know the latest and best that has been said on this subject can afford to be igno- 


rant of Dr. Sanday’s work.”— Christian Work and Evangelist. 


Telling Bible Stories 


By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


‘Tt would be well for the makers of Sunday-school lessons to study this book.’’—7e Oxtlook. 
“Tt should be placed in Sunday-school and other school libraries.” — The Watchman. 


$1.25 net, postage 13 cents 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


$1.75 net, postage 16 cents 


THE FLORENCE OF LANDOR 


By LILIAN WHITING 

“A bright, entertaining book, which re- 
counts the life of Walter Savage Landor in 
Florence, his unique social and literary posi- 


tion and the friends he made and kept. It 
is profusely and artistically illustrated.”— 
Cleveland Leader. 8vo,in box. $2.50 net. 


Postpaid, $2.71. 


TWO IN ITALY 


By MAUD HOWE 

“A book of delightful rambling sketches 
of Italian life. There is hardly another 
American so capable of interpreting Italian 
life and character.”—Chicago Tribune. With 
six full-page illustrations by JoHN ELLIorr. 
Crown 8vo, in box. $2.00 net. Postpaid, 
$2.17. 


in box. $3.00 net. Postpaid, $3.26. 


INAND OUT OF THE OLD MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA 


By CEORCE WHARTON JAMES 


An historical and pictorial account of the Franciscan Missions, with 142 illustrations 
from photographs, picturing the architecture, the interior decorations, furniture, pulpits, 
crosses, and candlesticks of the Missions, pictures of the Saints, etc. 


8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 


THE BALLINGTONS 


By FRANCES SQUIRE 


“A novel of striking originality and power, 
and of intense human interest. A wonder- 
fully true presentation of marriage under 
certain conditions.”—Vew Vork Times. 445 
pages. $1.50, postpaid. 


1@=> Send for Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 254 Washington” Street, BOSTON 


THE OAK-TREE FAIRY BOOK 


Edited by CLIFTON JOHNSON 


“New versions of 54 fairy tales with all 
the savagery eliminated without any loss of 
charm.”— Boston Transcript. With 85 
clever illustrations. $1.75, postpaid. 


For Christmas and New Years. 


LIVING LARGELY 


Extracts, in the form of a Year Book, 
from the Writings of 


CHARLES GORDON AMES 


Cloth, gilt top, 206 pages, with portrait, 75 cents. 
White and gold gift edition, in box, $1.00 


For sale at all Unitarian Bookrooms, by the Publishers, 
James H. West Co., 220 Devonshire St., Boston, and by 
booksellers generally. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


JOHN WHITE 
CHADWICK’S 
LATER POEMS 


“The broad and tolerant view of life, the 

large outlook and the kindly heart are 
everywhere evident in these pages.”’ 

Philadelphia Press. 

“His poetic product was of a ripeness 

which shows talent of the first order.” 

The Nation, New York. 


$1.25 net; postpaid, $1.34 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Boston and New York 
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Work for All. 


BY LILLIAN CHURCHILL THACHER. 


There is work for all to do. 
Oh, may each one find it! 

Then, if a slight trouble comes, 
Nobody will mind it ; 

And, if greater sorrow falls, 
All will work together, 

And the saddened hour seem 
But as cloudy weather. 


The First Snowfalt. 


The apples were being brought from the 
orchard,—baskets full of great red and green 
and striped ones,—and upon the high seat 
of the cart, beside John, rode little Persis, 

“OQ mamma!” she called, ‘“‘come see the 
apples—they are all in!” 

Mamma came and looked. ‘“Why,I don’t 
see a single Maiden’s Blush,’ she said. 
“Didn’t our jelly-tree bear?” 

“JT knew you’d miss the Maiden’s Blushes 
right away, mamma,” said little Persis. 
“But we did get one!” And, in the hand 
which she had held behind her, she showed 
a great rosy apple. 

“Well, that is a large one, Pussy,’’ mamma 
said. 

“Tt was the onliest one, mamma, and on 
the very tip-toppest branch! I don’t be- 
lieve the old tree wanted us to have it! 
What shall we do with it, mamma?” 

“How would you like to make it into 
jelly?” Little Persis’s mother always pro- 
posed such pleasant things to do! 

“Make it myself, and seal it up, and pack 
it away?” said little Persis. 

“Yes,” said her mother. 

“And unpack it, and unseal it, and eat it 
myself in the winter?’ 

“Yes,” laughed her mother. 

“Yd just love to,” said little Persis. And 
she put the big rosy apple away in the store- 
room—and forgot all about it. 

When Persis woke Saturday morning, she 
heard the rain pattering against the window 
panes. 

“Rain on Saturday!” Poor Persis buried 
her face in the pillow and squeezed out a few 
tears. 

And then her mother’s voice was heard 
at the foot of the stairs: ‘‘Come, Persis, 
hurry! ‘To-day is jelly day!” 

Jelly! Persis was up in an instant, and 
made such haste with bathing and dressing 
that she slipped into her chair just as the 
others were sitting down, blissfully beaming 
upon them all; for she was thinking of her 
big rosy apple. 

By and by her mother and she had the 
clean pleasant kitchen all to themselves, and 
Persis had a little stool and a bright little 
pan and a little sharp knife. She brought 
the big apple and washed it. How it shone, 
all green and rosy! Then she pared the skin 
off in great even strips, and cut the apple in 
pieces. 

She took out the seeds and core. Then 
she put the clean white pieces and the bright 
skin into a little saucepan, and poured a cup 
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of water on the fruit and set it over the fire 
to boil. When it was soft, she strained it 
through a little jelly-bag, and found she had a 
cupful of juice. 

Little Persis put a cupful of white sugar 
with the rosy juice and set it on the fire 
again. It boiled and boiled, and -pretty 
soon she took some in a saucer to see if it 
would grow thick and jelly-like. “I’ve 
seen you try yours in the sun, mamma,” 
she said, “and it came, right away. I wish 
the sun would just please to shine on 
mine.” 

It boiled some more, and then little Persis 
tried it again; and at the very moment she 
held the spoon up a sunbeam shone out from 
between the rain-clouds, and the rosy spoon- 
ful grew thick as it dropped! 

There was just enough to fill a little jar 
Persis had; and it was the most fragrant, 
rosy, gleaming jelly that ever was seen! 

When it cooled, Persis melted some 
paraffine, and poured it into the top of the 
jar, and it hardened and was beautifully 
white and tight, and would keep the jelly 
clean and sweet until she wanted to eat it. 
Then she cut a nice white piece of paper, and 
wrote on it, ‘“PERSIS WELLS MAIDEN 
BLUSH JELLY,” and pasted it on the little 
jar. 

“How long must I keep it before I eat it, 
mamma?’ she asked. 

Her mother smiled. ‘Well,’ she said, 
“JT wish you to eat it the very day the first 
snow falls.’’ 

‘“‘Months and months from now?” 
little Persis. 

“Only weeks and weeks,” answered her 
mother. 

Little Persis wanted to put her jar of 
jelly in a safe place. So she found a silken 
scarf that belonged to her doll, and wrapped 
the little jar in it and stored it away at the 
bottom of the doll’s trunk—and forgot that 
it was there. 

Early in November Persis went to visit 
her grandmother and the three aunts who 
lived in the city, and she had a delightful 
time for three weeks. Then, one day, she 
felt lonesome and wanted to see her mother. 

So she went and stood behind the parlor 
curtains and looked out into the street. She 
saw many happy smiling people walking 
there, and Persis pitied herself so hard that 
two tears rolled down her cheeks just as 
Uncle-Doctor Alec glanced up at the win- 
dow. 

He came right into the house and into the 
parlor and right behind the curtains. 

“Hello!” said he. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with Persis Puss?” 

“T want to go somewhere—I want to go 
home!” sobbed little Persis. And then she 
sobbed right out loud. 

“Go straight and put on your things, and 
I’ll take you somewhere!” said he 

“Where are you going with that child, 
Alec?” asked grandma, seeing Persis in her 
hat and coat, as the two came through the 
hall. 

“ Hospital—visiting-day—sick little girl— 
perfectly safe—can’t stop!’’ called Uncle 
Alec. And the next moment he and Persis 
were out in the street. 

As Uncle Alec reached for Persis’s hand, 


asked 
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he found it full. She was holding in it a 
little white jar. ‘‘What’s this?” he asked. 

“Oh, that’s my Maiden Blush jelly. I 
packed it away in my doll’s trunk and forgot 
it, and to-day I found it. I can’t eat it until 
it snows, but I can show it to the sick little 
girl and tell her what’s in it.” 

Pretty soon they came to the hospital. 
When they were inside, Persis thought it a 
very pleasant place; for the corridors were 
full of visitors, and most of them had smiling 
faces and carried flowers in their hands. 

And such a lovely room as they came to at 
last! It was full of sunshine, and the win- 
dows looked out upon a garden bright with 
autumn colors. Six little girls sat in the six 
white beds, five of them seeming so happy; 
for each one had a visitor. They were the 
almost-well little girls. The sixth little girl 
looked sad, for no visitor sat by her bedside; 
but her pale little face brightened when she 
saw Dr. Alec, and she held out her hands to 
him. He took one, but put the other in 
Persis’s hands. ; 

“Pussy, this is Pussy,’ he said to the 
little girl in the bed. And then he said to 
Persis the very same words, ‘‘Pussy, this is 
Pussy.” 

How the two little girls laughed! And, as 
they were laughing, Uncle Alec slipped away, 
whispering a word to the smiling nurse. 
She took off Persis’s coat and hat, and put a 
screen near the bed, so that the two children 
seemed to be in a tiny house by themselves. 
Then she drew a queer one-legged table to 
the bed, and swung the top about so that 
it made a nice stand, and then gave Persis 
a package Uncle Alec had left. 

“Ts your name Pussy?” asked Persis. 

“No, Doctor Alec just calls me so. My 
name is Persis.’’ 

“Oh!” cried the visiting Persis, ‘‘mine 
is Persis, too!” 

Then she showed the little sick Persis 
the jar of jelly, and told of the great rosy 
apple, and how the jelly was made, and when 
it was to be eaten. And then they opened 


‘the package Uncle Alec had left, and found 


it was beautiful paper dolls dressed in bright 
dresses, with gay paper for making more 
dresses! What fun it was! 

By and by the nurse came and said, 
“ Aren’t these two Pussies getting hungry ?’’ 

“Oh, see! It’s snowing! It’s snowing!’ 
cried a gleeful voice from the next bed out- 
side the screen. 

Little Persis ran out and looked from the 
windows, and at every one she saw the air 
was full of white feathery flakes! 

“Oh, oh, now we can eat it!’’ said she, 
and ran back and squeezed the sick little 
Persis for very joy. 

Presently the nurse came again with a 
tray, and on it were two bowls of delicious 
broth, and crisp dainty crackers, and plenty 
of nice bread and butter, and a plate of white 
grapes. Persis had the jar open and made 
the nurse smell it, and gave her a spoonful, 
and told her she made it herself and all about 
their Maiden Blush jelly-tree. And then 
she asked if the little sick Persis might eat 
some, and the nurse said yes and brought 
a tiny plate, and Persis turned the jelly into 
the plate. It glowed and shone, now amber 
now rose, and made the whole room fragrant. 
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The two children sent a generous spoonful 
to each of the five almost-well little girls, 
_and then the two Persises ate theirs. 

Soon Dr. Alec came, and the two Persises 
bade each other good-bye—and how they 
met again is quite another story. It was 
not that winter; for, when Persis got back 
to grandma’s, she told her aunts she must 
go right. home, because she must let her 
mother know that she ate her jelly the very 
hour the first snow fell. ‘‘For,’ said Persis, 
“TI know my mother is worrying dreadfully 
about it this minute, becatse she always 
keeps her promises, and she doesn’t know 
that I brought it with me, and she’ll think I 
didn’t have my Maiden Blush jelly when she 
said I might!”—A. L. Sykes, in Litile Folks. 


The Red Jacket. 


Margery was fond of color, and so when 
Uncle Jack bought her a nice jacket it was 
natural that he should select a pretty red. 
Margery thought she had never seen anything 
so lovely, and on the very morning it came 
she teased to wear it over to grandma’s, 

“But it is not a pleasant day,” urged 
mother, ‘‘and if it should rain you would 
spoil all the freshness of your pretty gar- 
ment.’’ But Margery could not bear this 
disappointment, and for once in her life she 
was, we are sorry to say, almost as cross as 
a little girl can be. 

Mother was grieved, but as she sometimes 
allowed Margery to have her way and suffer 
the consequences, she left it entirely to Mar- 
gery to decide, and made it quite plain, too, 
that if any harm came to the jacket she would 
have to: bear her misfortune without com- 
plaint. 

Margery took an umbrella and started 
down the street. She did not feel exactly 
comfortable, for it was a rare thing to disagree 
with mother. 

As she tripped gayly along she felt a drop 
of rain, and, opening her umbrella, she went 
bobbing along up the hill. 

Now grandma owned a cow. She was not 
a very friendly cow at best, and she certainly 
was very curious. When she saw the bit 
of bright red coming across the field, and 
half-concealed by a huge black thing, she 
threw up her head and made her way toward 
the object. 

Margery, unmindful of the excitement she 
was causing, came along, busy with her 
thoughts. Suddenly she heard a thud! thud! 
and, looking up, she saw the old red cow with 
head down, bearing toward her, Margery 
was used to cattle, and she did not wholly 
lose her presence of mind. She looked about 
for some shelter, and, seeing the old pulpit 
rock, she ran with all speed, and climbed 
it nimbly before the cow came round from 
the other side. ‘ 

Margery had thrown her umbrella out of 
her hand when she climbed the rock. ‘The 
wind bore it down the field, and the cow, at- 
tracted by this new wonder, moved away 
after it. 

She did not dare to leave the rock, and the 
’ ‘rain was now coming down heavily, and there 
were fine drops all over her new jacket. A 
more miserable little girl could hardly be 
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found, and she began to cry. She took off 
her coat and rolled it, damp as it was, in a 
tight bundle, and looked away toward grand- 
ma’s house to see if help were in sight. 

It seemed years, and it was some time, 
before grandma, looking from her side door, 
saw the little huddled figure on the rock and 
the old cow running about the field, chasing 
some tumbling black object. She quickly 
called Uncle Jack, and he came down the 
field on the run. Seeing Margery was safe, 
he made after the umbrella, which he cap- 
tured and closed to use as a goad to drive the 
old red cow back to her feeding, and then he 
came over to the rock. 

“Well, chicken, what in the world are you 
doing down here?” he said, as he held up 
his arms to her, 

“T wanted grandma to see my new jacket 
first of all,” sobbed Margery, ‘‘and now the 
old cow has spoiled it all!” and little by little 
the story came out. 

Of course grandma unrolled the poor little 
garment, and pressed it out nicely, not for- 
getting to marvel over its beauty; but some 
of the freshness was gone, and it always 
reminded Margery of the time she had her 
own way.—H. C. Hil. 


_A Polite Child. 


This little boy is four years old ; 
He has such pretty ways, 

And, when he turns to leave the room, 
“Excuse me!’’ always says. 


— Little Folks, 


Blown Away. 


“Tm tired of everything, mamma. Do 
tell me what to do,” said Beth Lincoln, 
coming into the room where her mother was 
sitting. 

“Why not play basket-ball with me?” 

“With you, mamma? I didn’t know you 
could play basket-ball.”’ 

“Why not? I have balls in the yarn- 
basket, and I am going to weave the yarn in 
and out over this ball,’ said Mrs. Lincoln, 
smiling and holding up a wooden ball, over 
which she stretched the heel of Madge’s 
little stocking. 

“Oh, that kind! 
said Beth. 

“You and your friend Nellie had a nice 
time yesterday playing you were a sewing 
society; and why may I not play that my 
real work is play—basket-ball, for instance? 
I will toss a ball to you.’ 

Beth caught the ball, and said, as she came 
close to her mother: ‘‘ But, mamma, without 
joking, what canI do? I am tired of every- 
thing and everybody. Please tell me what 
I can do.” 

“Is my daughter really tired of herself?” 
asked Mrs. Lincoln, with a slight emphasis 
on ‘‘herself.”’ 

“Why, yes. Didn’t I say so, mamma?” 

“How would it do to stop trying to please 
self, of which you are so tired?” 

“Mamma, what do you mean?” 

. Just then dear little Madge came toddling 
into the room, and said wistfully, ‘I haven’t 
any one to play with.” 

Mrs, Lincoln gave Beth a meaning look, 
and said,— ; 


I don’t call that play,” 
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“How would it do for my big girl to get 
away from self, and amuse my little girl?” 

Mrs. Lincoln was called from the room, 
and she found two happy children when she 
returned half an hour later. What were 
they doing? Beth was blowing soap bub- 
bles, and Madge was trying to catch them. 
Mrs. Lincoln stood for a moment in silence, 
thinking, “‘What a beautiful picture!” 

Beth looked up and saw her mother, and 
said, ‘‘Aren’t the bubbles beautiful, mamma, 
and isn’t Madge a dear?” 

“T have two dears now; but what has 
become of that tired self?” 

“Blown away, mamma, with the bubbles,” 
laughed Beth.—Exchange. 


A Finland Boy’s Bath. 


When the boys of Finland want to take 
a bath, this is the way they do it :-— 

In the first place it is very, very cold in 
Finland, and the bathroom is not in the 
house at all, but in a building quite separate. 

It is a round building, about the size of an 
ordinary room. There are no windows, so 
light and air can only come in when the 
door is open. 

Inside the benches are built all along the 
wall, and in the centre is a great pile of 
loose stones. Early on Saturday morning 
wood is brought in, and a great vessel stand- 
ing near the stones is filled with water. 

Then some one cuts ever so many birch 
switches, and these are placed on the floor 
of the bath-house. Next the fire is made 
under the stones, and it burns all morning. 
In the afternoon, when the stones are very 
hot, the fire is put out, the place is swept 
clean, and all is ready. 

The boys undress in their houses and run 
to the bath-house. As it is generally thirty 
degrees below zero, you may be sure they do 
it in double-quick time. 

As soon as they are in the bath-house, 
they shut the door tight and begin to throw 
water on the hot stones. This, of course, 
makes the steam rise. More water is thrown 
on, and there is more steam, until the place 
is quite full. 

And now comes the part that I think you 
boys would not like at all. Each boy takes 
a birch switch and falls to whipping his com- 
panions. This is to make the blood circu- 
late, and, though it is a real hard whipping, 
no one objects, but all think it great fun. 
At last, looking like a lot of boiled lobsters, 
they all rush out, have a roll in the snow, 
and make for home.—Selected. 


HAND _ 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath. ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, 
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International Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The echoes of the late Congress of Relig- 
ious Liberals at Geneva are still reverber- 
ating in the religious journals and gatherings 
of Europe. Column on column is filled with 
reports, criticisms, felicitations, attack, and 
defence of the Unitarian principles. 

Prof. Montet, dean of the Geneva Theo- 
logical School and president of the Congress, 
informs us that he has received nearly four 
hundred Comptes Rendus, or reports of its 
meetings in various languages. Among 
French-speaking nations especially it has 
made a deep impression, The French re- 
ligious journals, which have hitherto rarely 
made mention of Unitarianism, now contain 
many references to it and copious quotations 
from our literature. 

A writer in the Chrétien Frangais calls at- 
tention to the number of Catholic priests who 
were in attendance on the Congress, about 
a dozen of them, in clerical habit or civilian 
dress. This does not include the evades, or 
those priests who have broken away defi- 
nitely from Roman Catholicism, of whom 
there are nearly one thousand in France and 
Switzerland to-day. 

The local committee is preparing the vol- 
ume of addresses and proceedings at the Con- 
gress, which will soon be issued. 

Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, the secretary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, writes us: ‘“The International Council 
is really a great and important movement 
now. You will see from the Jnqwrer of this 
week that there is already talk of the Boston 
meetings of 1907. “The British and Foreign 
Association adopted resolutions of apprecia- 
tion and gratitude.” 

As an illustration of this interest on the 
part of our British friends, a prominent Brit- 
ish delegate to the Geneva Congress, Mr. 
C. Herbert Smith of the Temple, London, 
writes the Inquirer:— 

‘“‘Tt appears to me to be of the very greatest 
importance that as many as possible from 
our body should attend the meetings of the 
International Council to be held in Boston 
in 1907. Those of us who are still fresh 
from ‘the Geneva Congress know what a 
source of inspiration and enthusiasm it was. 
Yet the Boston meetings must of necessity 
be still more so. They will be amongst Eng- 
lish-speaking folk, to begin with, and the lin- 
guistic difficulties will be fewer. The 
churches there are more powerful and alive 
than anywhere else, and the welcome ac- 
corded to us will arise from a kinship in 
blood as well as in faith, We younger lay- 
men are constantly bemoaning the lack of 
life in our body. What better means are 
there of kindling that life afresh than by 
visiting our friends across the Atlantic and 
helping others to do the same? Now I 
think it is quite clear that the men who will 
most wish to go and who would certainly 
benefit the most by going are the very ones 
who will find the necessary expense the great- 
est difficulty,—I mean the ministers of our 
various churches. If they are benefited, 
their congregations must benefit, too, 
Knowing the splendid heroism of so many 
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of our ministers, and some of the difficulties 
under which they work, I feel that this is 
one which we laymen can remove. I pro- 
pose to start a fund, to be called ‘the Boston 
Conference Fund,’ for the purpose of raising 
money to assist ministers who wish to at- 
tend the conference by defraying their ex- 
penses, at least in part. I may say the 
working of the scheme will be entirely con- 
fidential, and no disclosure will be made 
either as to the persons who have been 
helped or to what extent. I hope at the 
annual meeting of the London and District 
Unitarian Society, to be held at Essex Hall 
on November 2 at 8 P.M., to go more into 
detail than I can now. In the mean time 
I shall be glad to receive the names of lay- 
men willing to help forward the scheme. 
I have already encouraging proof that the 
lay members of our London churches will 
generously respond to such an appeal. I 
feel sure Unitarian laymen in the provinces 
will not be behind London.”’ 

The editor of the London Inquirer expresses 
the hope that 200 British Unitarian clergy- 
men may in this way be enabled to attend 
the Boston Congress in 1907. 

This is a highly encouraging instance of 
the co-operation we may hope to receive 
from our British friends in the Congress, 
two years hence. It should meet with a 
similar zeal and generosity on the part of 
our American Unitarian constituency. We 
hope soon to be able to announce that steps 
have been taken in the United States, also, 
to assure a worthy and memorable session 
of the Congress in Boston, in September, 


1907. 


Thanksgiving at Morgan Memorial. 


Thanks to the kind donors, many families 
and individuals were well provided for 
Thanksgiving Day. In behalf of the poor 
persons in attics and tenements who have 
been helped, I desire to thank the donors. 
Not only were we able to provide food, but 
in some cases fuel as well. 

ELIZABETH S. EMMONS, 


Free Winter Course in Dairy Farming. 


The Massachusetts Agricultural College 
offers, without charge for tuition, a general 
course of instruction in the management of 
a dairy farm and in dairy operations, This 
course begins January 3, and continues ten 
weeks, It is open to all citizens of the United 
States above sixteen years of age. 

Students taking this course enjoy the great 
advantage of a systematic though short 
course of training under recognized experts. 
The subjects taken up are soils, manures, 
fertilizers, and crops; the breeds and breeding 
of dairy stock; the feeding of dairy animals; 
stable construction and sanitation; preven- 
tion and treatment of the common diseases 
of stock; dairy products, their general char- 
acteristics and the laws of milk production; 
Pasteurization; elementary botany and ento- 
mology, and general horticulture. Students 
receive careful training and extensive prac- 
tice in the use of separators, making the 
Babcock test and in butter making. 
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All wide-awake communities are demand- 
ing better dairy products. Students taking 
this course learn how to make the necessary 
improvements in methods of production. 
The demand for farm superintendents is 
great, but only up-to-date superintendents 
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PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FeR 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. , 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 
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The 
MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS.. 


Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuftie, A.B. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Sho 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. R 


new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
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are wanted. Those taking this course are 
able to learn the latest met hods. 

Any one desiring information concerning 
the course should address Prof. William P. 
Brooks, Amherst. 


The Monday Club. 


The noticeable increase of interest in the 
first meeting of the Monday Club leads me 
as chairman of the executive committee, to 
say a word in behalf of that organization. 

I have taken some pains for two or three 
years to develop a larger interest in the meet- 
ings of this club. I can bear testimony to 
most instructive and helpful addresses given 
before it. Often I have felt ashamed when 
a fine message was brought to a very few 
auditors. 

Surely our ministers can afford twice a 
month to attend a meeting of brother min- 
isters, both for the matter presented (with 
the open discussion) and for the sake of the 
fellowship. Some say they feel out of sorts 
for meetings on Monday. So do people feel 
out of sorts for Sunday worship, and prefer 
diversion; but the ministers urge them to 
come. I also notice that ministers are will- 
ing to address meetings on Monday, assum- 
ing, I suppose, it will be worth while for 
others to come. Let us apply the Golden 
Rule a little and keep up the fellowship of 
ministers’ meetings. They will be helpful 
if they are heartily supported. 

B. R. BULKELEY, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


The Post-office Misston. 


Two sermons by James Freeman Clarke, 
printed for the use of Post-office Mission 
workers, are almost ready: “The Influence 
of Christ an Increasing Power in Human 
Life’ (No. 13 in the series on “Christ and 
Christianity in Modern Thought’), which is 
a Christmas sermon;. and “Salvation by 
Character.’’ Both will be sent, free of any 
charge, to Post-office Mission worker or in- 
dividual. Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke; 
gi Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., stating 
the number needed. The sermon ‘Our 
Faith” (on the five points of Unitarian belief) 
will be sent in the same way on receiving a 
request. 


A Union Service. 


The three churches of Sudbury—Methodist 
Episcopal, Unitarian, and Trinitarian Con- 
gregational—joined in a union Thanksgiving 
setvice on Sunday, November 26, held at 
Memorial Church, South Sudbury. ‘The ser- 
mon was delivered by Rev. Ida C. Hultin 
of the Unitarian church. This is the first 
union service at Thanksgiving that has been 
held in Sudbury for many years. 


The reports of American charitable soci- 
eties during the past year go far to establish 
the fact that almost unprecedented pros- 
perity has prevailed, and there has been a 


demand for laborers, skilled and unskilled, 


throughout the year which has not been 
entirely satisfied. 


Rev. Cuas.W.Wenprts. Price 35 cents; by mail, 
Geo. 
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“Messiah Pulpit” 


| 1905-1906 
Succeeding ‘* Unity Pulpit ”’ 


| The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
| resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit?’ 
through the season. 
Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 
Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
| § cents. 
NOW READY: 
1. Religion: Its Changing Forms and its Eter- 
nal Essence. 
“Mind the Light,’’ (By Robert Collyer.) 
The Geneva Council. 
The Way to God. 
The Federation of Churches— and the Uni- 
tarians. 
What is Christianity ? 
The City’s Battle for Liberty and Right. 
Missionary Motives. 
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Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Here and There. 


The Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday- 
schools has gone out of business under that 
name, and reappears with this new sign, 
“Tincoln Centre Conference of Sunday- 
school Workers.” It seems that the earlier 
members of this union are scattered, and the 
newly dedicated Abraham Lincoln Centre 
takes over the good will of its past and pro- 
poses to hold meetings to which all are wel- 
come regardless of their denominational 
affiliations. ‘The old organization held over 
forty meetings, accomplishing a great deal 
of good by way of discussion and inspiration. 
I trust that its excellent work will be con- 
tinued vigorously in the present channel. 
At the final meeting Prof. Oscar T, Morgan 
of the University of Chicago gave an ad- 
dress on a very suggestive topic, ‘“The Gain 
of the Sunday-school Teacher from the New 
Theology.” 

In Boston our own Sunday School Union 
is holding full meetings at the South Congre- 
gational Church, and the delegate member- 
ship is larger than last year. The Univer- 
salist Sabbath School Union has planned 
eight meetings, distributing them through 
Ashmont, Winter Hill, Somerville, Roxbury, 
Jamaica Plain, Grove Hall, and so forth. 

The new ‘“Sunday-school Conference 
Leaflets,’’ three in number, were used at an 
experimental meeting in Roxbury a few 
nights ago. The idea seemed to be received 
with distinct favor. Quite an interest was 
aroused. ‘These leaflets are for free distri- 
bution, and a minister could not do better 
than to hold a meeting of his Sunday-school 
workers with these questions as a basis of 
the evening’s consultation. 

I had the pleasure of addressing the Merri- 
mack Valley Conference of Universalist 
Churches which held a session at Haverhill, 
Mass. ‘The entire day was given to the sub- 
ject of the Sunday-school. Judging by what 
I saw and heard, our friends, the Universa- 
lists, are earnestly at work on the problems 
attending this department of church affairs. 
Nothing is more gratifying than to see this 
condition of mind now becoming so promi- 
nent everywhere. How to increase the 
amount of religious education in the training 
of our young people, and also how to employ 
intelligent methods, are the two questions 
that easily stir discussion. 

Rey. John L. Robinson of Richmond, Va., 
is happy over the near completion of the new 
chapel. He wants to furnish the Sunday- 
school room with maps and pictures, and 
whatever else will enable our friends at this 
place to make the Sunday-school more in- 
teresting and efficient. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for some generous Unitarians or for 
a Sunday-school to do a helpful deed. 
Who will tell Mr. Robinson that they will 
be responsible for these furnishings, in part 
or in whole? I am sure there are some who 
will read this paragraph, who out of their 
deep interest in Sunday-school work and 
their ample means will respond and cheer 
Mr. Robinson in this particular matter, 
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Every Other Sunday takes heed to impor- 
tant calendar days. Its issue for Thanks- 
giving contained interesting pictures and 
articles. The forthcoming Christmas num- 
ber is well worth the attention of parents 
who wish their children to understand the 
deepest and best significance of the day. A 
new Madonna picture, large size, by Edel- 
felt, is a leading feature. Several interesting 
stories illustrate the different phases of the 
Christmas idea. 

Partly to bring forward the titles and 
partly to show how steadily drafts are made 
by Sunday-schools on our publications, I 
mention some of the new editions issued this 
season: Fenn’s ‘‘Acts of the Apostles,’ 3d 
edition; “Exposition of Our Faith,” 1oth 
edition, total, 16,000; Lawford’s ‘Bible 
Stories for Little Folks,’ 2d edition; Walk- 
ley’s “Great Thoughts of Israel,’ 3d edition; 
Lyon’s ‘‘Early Old Testament Narratives,”’ 
25th edition; Horton’s ‘‘Beacon Lights of 
Christian History,” 8th edition; Eells’s ‘“The 
Parables,” 3d edition; Horton’s “Teaching 
of Jesus,” 14th and 15th editions; ‘‘Life 
Studies,” intermediate, 3d edition; Puls- 
ford’s ‘Early Old Testament Narratives,” 
13th edition; Dr. Everett’s ‘‘Religions be- 
fore Christianity,” 11th edition; Horton’s 
“Scenes in the Life of Jesus,’ 28th edition; 
Slicer’s ‘Beginning of Christianity,” 5th edi- 
tion; Brown’s “Life of Jesus,” 19th edition; 
Walkley’s “Beacon Lights of Christian His- 
tory,” 5th edition; Horton’s ‘‘Beginning of 
Christianity, ’’? 12th edition; Mrs. Colburn’s 
“A Teacher’s Manual,” 6th edition; Lyon’s 
“Later Old Testament Narratives,’”’ 2d edi- 
tion; Mrs. Jaynes’s “Life of Jesus’ and 
“Teaching of Jesus’; Pulsford’s “Helps for 
Teachers,” 3d edition; Horton’s “Story of 
Israel,’ 9th edition; Walkley’s “Story of 
Israel,” 6th edition; Horton’s “Character 
Building,’ 5th edition; MHorton’s ‘Our 
Faith,” 3d edition; “Sunday Helps for Little 
People”; ‘All the Year Round,” 3d edition, 
Another edition of ‘A Book of Song and 
Service” has been made necessary, and it 
has just come from the press. This makes 
the 33d thousand. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


{This department is in charge of Miss Emity B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


Report of the Calendar Committee 
of 1905. 


With the publication of “A Calendar of 
the Home Life’ by the Young People’s 
Religious Union, the work of the Calendar 
Committee of 1905 is completed. ‘The cal- 
endar is similar in general make-up to those 
of other years. Each page is headed by a 
quotation appropriate to the subject of the 
calendar, and is divided into seven spaces 
where the engagements of the week may 
be conveniently noted. The cover is buff, 
the design printed in red and black, and the 
calendar is tied with red cord. The whole 
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is sealed in a transparent paper wrapper, 
and enclosed in a box. 

Work was started on the calendar last 
March. It was the aim of the committee 
to make a book which should be at once 
useful and inspiring—a device for daily 
convenience, and at the same time a unified 
work of ethical value. To this end the 
committee selected the subject of “The 
Home Life,” and sought in all its reading 
to find quotations which should best ex- 
press the meaning of the title. Books of 
every religion and nation were drawn upon, 
with consideration of nothing save the fitness 
of the phrase. Then, when a _ sufficient 
number of sentences or paragraphs had 
been collected, they were carefully examined 
and the best ones chosen. The printing of 
the calendars was done during the summer 
months: the work of putting them into 
boxes was accomplished in the fall by vol- 
unteer help, and at present a number of 
them are already sold. 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
calendar is coming to be a regular feature 
of each season’s New Year’s publications. 
It was started, in the beginning, with the 
idea of increasing the funds of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, and has already 
become a dependable item in the income of 
that body. Now that it has proven itself 
something of a success financially, it should 
stand for a little more than that. The 
Young People’s Religious Union is trying 
to make it, this year and in years to come, 
a conscientious piece of work which shall 
have its good influence, however slight, 
throughout the conntry; and it asks help 
from all its friends in the furthering of this 
ambition. 3 

This edition is larger than we have ever 
printed. We feel that we are justified in 
printing 3,000 copies this year, for last year— 
when we had 2,500—the edition ran short. 
Many people felt that 2,500 was too large 
an edition; but the experiment was tried, 
and the demand for ‘‘A Book of Days” 
was so great that péople who applied for 
copies after Christmas were disappointed. 
To provide for a great demand the com- 
mittee has printed 500 more copies of the 
“Calendar of the Home Life,’’ but even now 
the calendar is selling fast, and those who 
really want copies should apply early. ‘The 
history of the growth of the Young People’s 
Religious Union calendar is rather interest- 
ing. 

In 1900 the first calendar was published,— 
the ‘“‘Autograph Calendar,’ 1,500 copies. 
In 1902 a second ‘“‘Autograph Calendar’’ 
came out, there being some slight changes 
from the first. This edition of 1,500 all 
sold, and 1,500 more were printed. Many 
of the second lot are still on hand. In 1904 
came the ‘‘Savage Calendar,’’ 1,500 copies, 
and in 1905 ‘‘A Book of Days,” 2,500. We 
could have sold at least 3,000 copies of this 
last, and so the Calendar—which had already 
become permanent—has now grown to a 
3,000 edition. 

Will not evefy union, and every friend 
of the National Union, spread the sale of this 
Calendar, and be ready to make suggestions 
for our 1907 publication? 

MARGUERITE FELLOWS. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Library of the American Unitarian 
Association will be open to its patrons each 
morning from nine to eleven o’clock, be- 
ginning Dec. 1, 1905. 

The regular meeting of Post-office Mis- 
sion workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, December 15, at eleven 
o’clock. All interested in the work are cor- 
dially invited. 

Monday Club meets December 11 at 10.30 
A.M., Room 3, 25 Beacon Street. Chair- 
man, Rev. Robert C. Douthit of Dover. 
Speaker, Rey. Frank Phalen of Boston. 
Subject, ““What’s the Matter?” William W. 
Peck, Secretary. 


The First Church Branch of the Women’s 
National Alliance announces four meetings 
to which all who are interested in the sub- 
jects are cordially invited: December 14, 
“Mrs. Humphry Ward by one who Knew 
Her,’’ Rev. Albert Lazenby; January 11, 
“Glimpses of Contemporary Life in the Para- 
bles of Jesus,” Rev. William W. Fenn; Feb- 
ruary 8, subject to be announced; March 8, 
subject to be announced. The meetings will 
be at half past eleven in the chapel. En- 
trance on Marlborough Street, near Berkeley 
Street. 


Rev. Olaf Nordbladh of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship for the Western States, 
is hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches: In accordance with the vote of 
the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months from the date of his accept- 
ance (Dec. 1, 1905) by the Western Commit- 
tee, he will be received into full fellowship 
unless, meanwhile, the executive committee 
shall take adverse action. Wilson M. Backus, 
W. Hanson Pulsford, Mary A. Safford, Com- 
mittee. 


Rey. Frank Philip Estabrook of the Con- 
gregational Trinitarian Church, having satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship of New 
England, is hereby commended to our min- 
isters and churches. In accordance with the 
vote of the National Conference, at the ex- 
piration of six months from the date of his 
acceptance by the New England Committee 
(Nov. 27, 1905), he will be received into 
full fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the ex- 
ecutive committee shall take adverse action. 
Edward A. Horton, Austin S. Garver, Au- 
gustus M. Lord, Committee. 


Meetings. 


THE MEADVILLE CONFERENCE.—The Mead- 
ville Conference held its fall session with 
the church in Pittsburg, November 14 and 
15. On Tuesday afternoon delegates from 
the various alliances of the conference 
held a meeting, at which Mrs. Clifford of 
Pittsburg gave an interesting paper on the 
value of Bible study in Alliance work as 


" illustrated by the work being done by the 


Pittsburg Branch. Following this, brief 
reports from the various branches were 
given. It was then moved that a federa- 
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tion of the Alliance Branches in the Mead- 
ville Conference be formed, and that a 
committee of five be appointed to draft a 
constitution to submit to a future meeting. 
The motion was carried, and Mrs. Payne 
of Cleveland was made chairman of the 
committee. 

On Tuesday evening a large congrega- 
tion greeted Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, who gave 
a noble sermon on “The Validity of the Re- 
ligious Emotions.” Following the impres- 
sive service, an informal reception was held. 

In his report on Wednesday morning, Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, secretary of the confer- 
ence, said he had sought to do two things 
since assuming his duties as secretary: first, 
to bring the churches of the conference into 
a closer fellowship; and, second, to plant 
new churches within its bounds. ‘Three in- 
stallations since September 1 at Dunkirk, 
Erie, and Buffalo, had offered an opportunity 
to bring ministers and churches together; 
and invitations, sent to the various minis- 
ters and churches of the conference at the 
suggestion of the secretary, met with hearty 
response. As a result, these churches felt 
an added interest in each other and in the 
conference. 

Since the April conference two new move- 
ments have been started: at Conneaut, 
Ohio, and Warren, Pa. The plan adopted 
at both these cities is to make the nearest 
existing church, so far as possible, respon- 
sible for the new movement. Erie is to 
mother the new church at Conneaut, and 
Jamestown the one at Warren. At the 
latter point we are especially fortunate in 
having the services of Dr. J. G. Townsend, 
whose health for some years has not per- 
mitted him to preach, but who now feels 
equal to taking charge of the Warren move- 
ment. ‘The missions at Youngstown, Ohio, 
and New Castle, Pa., were reported to be 
in a healthy condition; but it has been 
found best to discontinue the services at 
Sharon, which were never promising. Ser- 
vices have been resumed at North Collins, 
N.Y., by Rev. W. Delos Smith of Buffalo. 
All the churches of the conference, except 
the Church of our Father in Buffalo and 
the church at Marietta, Ohio, were repre- 
sented, twenty-nine delegates being pres- 
ent. A pleasant sequel to the business ses- 
sion of the morning was a gift by Mr. Holden, 
president of the Cleveland church, of $250, 
for use in a special field designated by the 
donor. 

Rey. W. Delos Smith gave an able and 
suggestive paper on mission work in the 
conference, which was briefly commented 
upon by Rev. G. L. Sprague of Dunkirk, 
who spoke of his experience at Youngstown. 
Rev. Thomas Clayton, recently of the Con- 
gregational Church, spoke strongly of the 
missionary motive which one feels who 
has recently found the light of our inspir- 
ing faith. He spoke especially of the rest- 
lessness among orthodox laymen, and the 
really deep hunger in their hearts for a 
faith which would match their needs. 

Rev. George H. Badger’s address was 
transferred to the evening, and the morn- 
ing session closed with a devotional service 
led by Prof. Bowen of Meadville. 

Following the bountiful lunch served by 
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the Pittsburg ladies in their beautiful new 
dining-room, Prof. Christie, with his usual 
insight, interpreted for us Channing’s “Mes- 
sage to our Time’; and, in vigorous words, 
Rey. William H. Fish of Meadville asked us 
to find in this message a key to the highest 
faith. 

_ The afternoon session closed with an ad- 
dress on “The International Council,” by 
Dr. Eliot. He told of its beginnings in 
his office, of the meetings in London and 
Amsterdam, which brought together so 
meny more representatives than they had 
anticipated, and among them so many men 
of light and leading in the educational 
world. And, finally, he told of the dra- 
matic aspect of the conference at Geneva, 
when Dr. Savage preached from Calvin’s 
pulpit. The most significant thing in all 
these meetings for us as American Uni- 
tarians to consider is the fact that the men 
of clearest vision in the Old World are look- 
ing to us to lead the way to that perfect 
religious freedom of which the noblest dream 
and for which they now begin to hope. 

The evening session was a fitting close 
to a satisfying day. In the absence of Rev. 
F. C. Brown of Buffalo, Rev. George H. 
Badger of New York took the first of the 
three addresses on Jesus’ ‘‘Message to Our 
Time.” He answered the question, What 
is Jesus’ message to the wealthy? Though 
necessarily spontaneous, it was a _ well- 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Messrs. Noyes Brothers’ display of fine goods at their 
store, Washington and Summer Streets, was never more 
attractive than at present. Choice articles from so cents to 
so dollars. 


The mark-down at Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. in 
several departments enables intending buyers to secure 
desirable dinner sets; course sets, umbrella stands, and 
bric-a-brac at exceptionally low values, prior to the re- 
moval of their stock to the new building, corner of Frank- 
lin and Hawley Streets in March. 


The Lauriat Co. offer only the best editions of the 
best books in their list on page 18 to-day. They state 
plainly the publishers’ prices and the net prices now offered. 
These chances do not appear all the time. This firm go 
abroad each year and are in the market always to pur- 
chase large lots of the best books for cash when offered by 
the publishers at extra low prices. Booklovers should 
visit their store and send for their catalogue. 


Hddresses. 


THE present address of Rev. C. W. Wendte 
is 352 Tappan Street, Brookline, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Sherborn, Mass., 29th ult., by Rev. I. F. Porter, Mr. 
rd Sag of Allston, and Miss Mabel W. Whitney, of 
erborn. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 
Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. p 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 


anged. E.S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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considered word, showing that the speaker 
was on familiar ground. Jesus, he told us, 
approved Zaccheus when he proposed to re- 
store fourfold to the men he had wronged. 
But, for those who had acquired their riches 
honestly, it was not their extent, but the 
holding of them selfishly and meanly which 
the great Master condemned. The second 
address, ‘Jesus’ Message to the Poor, and 
their Helpers,’ was given by Rev. Thomas 
P. Byrnes of Erie. He showed that social 
exclusiveness and class distinctions in our 
free churches is fittingly comparable to the 
old doctrine of election, which admitted 
only a few to the heaven of the future. 
We must try to bring in the kingdom of 
God here and now; and we must welcome 
the forlorn, the weak, the poor, and the 
helpless with sympathy and love. For 
these are our best gift to them, without 
which all other gifts are of little worth. 

That Jesus has a word for the thinkers 
and the thoughtful of to-day was made 
clear in the closing address by Rev. Minot 
O. Simons of Cleveland, whose clear and 
incisive message closed a conference full of 
stimulus for the present and hope for the 
future. Leon A. Harvey, Secretary. 


Churches. 


BRIGHTON (BosTON), Mass.—First Par- 
ish: Rev. F. C. S. Wicks preached his last 
sermon before a deeply interested congre- 
gation last Sunday, December 3, after which 
the communion service was held. On the 
28th of November a farewell reception was 
given to Mr. and Mrs. Wicks. A large com- 
pany of parishioners was present to testify 
their affection for their pastor and his wife, 
and their regret at losing them. Mr. Wicks 
begins his new work in Indianapolis next 
Sunday, December 10. Rey. Charles W. 
Wendte, who recently resigned his charge 
as minister of the Parker Memorial, has ac- 
cepted a cordial and unanimous invitation 
to succeed Mr. Wicks, and will begin his 
new ministry next Sunday morning, De- 
cember 10, the topic of his discourse being, 
“Religion the Transfiguration of Life.’ Any 
Newton Boulevard electric will convey the 
visitor to South Street, opposite the Reser- 
voir, whence it is a two-minute walk to 
the church. The Brighton Society are to be 
congratulated in having so promptly settled 
the succession to their historic pulpit. 


DunxkiRK, N.Y.—Independent Congrega- 
tion, Rey. G. L. Sprague: The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the society was celebrated on 
November 22. Supper was served at 7 P.M., 
and later in the evening toasts were offered 
and effective addresses made. W. P. Heyl 
served as toastmaster. The last note on the 
church lot was burned by the treasurer, Mr. 
John Waxham, and the first contribution 
made to the church building by the Unity 
Club. This was considered a memorable 
event in the history of the church, It was 
largely attended and characterized by en- 
thusiasm. 


HELENA, Mont.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, E. Stanton Hodgin: The annual 
meeting which was just held showed all 
departments of the society to be in healthy 
condition. Much regret was expressed at 
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the announcement of the resignation of 
the minister, E. Stanton Hodgin, who has 
accepted a call to the First Unitarian Church 
of Minneapolis; but the society goes vig- 
orously about securing a successor, One 
of the very gratifying things was the an- 
nouncement that the remainder of the debt 
on the church building had all been assumed 
by individual members, leaving the society 
free from debt. Another striking announce- 
ment was the recéipts of the Women’s Alli- 
ance which showed the earning capacity of 
the members during the past year to be over 
fifty dollars each, making this the banner 
branch of the denomination. At present 
our minister is supplying for the Great Falls 
society, going down there (a hundred miles) 
for evening services. There is talk of com- 
bining the two societies in this way for the 
future, 


RIcHMOND, VA.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. John L. Robinson: On the 24th ult. 
the ladies of the Alliance Branch held a 
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Harlequin Party at the home of their treas- 
urer, which proved a gratifying success. An 
admission fee was charged, which included 
refreshments, and the varied sources of en- 
tertainment provided enabled the guests to 
pass a very pleasant evening. This is a 
small band of workers, financially weak; but 
the way is gradually opening for the accom- 
plishment of greater and better things, as 
its members will not ‘‘weary in well doing.” 
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SANTA BARBARA, CAL.—The Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Benjamin A. Goodrich: All 
the Protestant churches of Santa Barbara, 
Cal., united in a Thanksgiving service this 
year in the Unitarian church. At the union 
Thanksgiving service last year, held in one 
of the orthodox churches, Unitarians were 
roundly abused by the preacher, an evan- 
gelist from a distance. The Santa Barbara 
church is flourishing and has just completed 
a beautiful new parish hall. 


TORONTO, CaNADA.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. J. T. Sunderland: The pulpit 


JORDAN MARSH CO. 


REMEMBER We are never undersold. 


everything we sell to be as low or lower than the 
same article can be bought in New England. 


mH Hm 


Work Boxes, 


We guarantee the price of 


Needle Cases, 


Pin Cushions, Etc. 


Smallware Section— Street Floor — Front. 


USEFUL and acceptable gifts may be chosen from this unsurpassed 


collection at very small cost. 


Needle Books, Rustic Case 
Fine assortment of needles........... 


Queen’s Own Needle Cases 
Filled with English needles, each 25e, 50¢ 


Lizard and Ivory Needle Books 
Generously supplied with needles, each 50¢ 


Imitation Snake-Skin Needle 
Cases 
Metalcomers), each... ....5- 200100 es oe 37¢ 


Cecil and Xenia Needle Cases 


For children’s sewing classes, each....10¢ 
Kirby Beard Leather Work 
Boxes 


Fitted with needles, 
bodkins, etc., extra value.......... 


scissors, stiletto, 


$2.00 
Large Work Boxes 


Imitation leather, with scissors, thread, 
etc., splendid value 98e 


Thread Boxes 
Containing 9 spools white cotton, as- 
portedsnmmpers te sc rek . TS. eerie so! 25c 


a) 


Linen-Covered Work Boxes 


Extra quality scissors, tape measure, 
Phimibls vets par, we cabin Kisii aie = se 4kin 98e 


Portrait Work Boxes 
Nicely fitted with scissors, etc., two 


SIZES;, CACHE <oeenioetok spore 69ec, $1.25 
Pin Cushions 

Japanese design, each.......... 25c, 42¢ 
Satin Pin Cushions 

A fine selection........... Pees AE, 1S 25¢ 
Velvet Pin Cushions 

Animal shapes, each ........ 25¢ to 50c¢ 
Silk Pin Cushions 

Dainty’ designs, each. a.-v,c ber shea ats 10¢ 


Metal Pin Trays 


Fancy shapes, 25c. value, each 


Round Garters 
With fancy buckle and bow, 
jo Ic Ne ceri ate. AA ee a 25c to 50e 


Silk Elastic Arm Bands 
Ribbon bow and fancy buckles, 
PAILS. ov: VN hte eee oes 25c to $2.50 


Fancy Hose Supporters 
In neat boxes, the best makes, black, 
white and colors, pair....25¢e to $2.50 


Hot Water Bottles 
Best makes, warranted one year; an 
acceptable gift, each...... 69ce to $1.50 
Rubber Gloves 
SOG. Quality.) pear eaiueew a sacs a dee 50c 
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subjects for special evening services for No- 
vember and December were announced as fol- 
lows: November 19, ‘‘The Truth I Seek’’; 
November 26, “The God I Worship”; De- 
cember 3, “The Christ I Follow’; Decem- 
ber 10, ‘“The Bible I Accept’’; December 17, 
“The Salvation I Want”; December 24, ‘“The 
Human Brotherhood I Believe in’; Decem- 
ber 31, “The Human Burdens, Sorrows, and 
Sufferings I must help Alleviate.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Unita- 
rian Association :— 
Already acknowledged .........55.sseeseesseees 


Nov. tr. Se in Sterling............ 
2. Third giro of Hingham 


3 Jona Gage, Ramendes Springs, 
5.00 
as Society i in ‘Trenton, N. Vy. Rialeng octet aa 5.00 
4. Women’s National “ay eae fg oy 
vator, on account - ee 800.00 
Ms Society in ‘Arlington. Seas 195.84 
8 


. Society in Rochester, N. Y.: bates 90.00 
3 Randolph Coolidge, a et 25.00 
9. Society in Milton.. Bees 675.94 
11. Society in South Natick . 12.95 
14. Society in Elizabeth, N. 2.00 
14. Society in Kennebunk, 57.40 
15. Second Church, Salem 187.10 
15. Women’s National Alliance Branch, 
Pittsfield . 5.00 
16. Miss Mar B. Gardner, Jacksonville, 
; Fla. 100.00 
17. Society i in “Elisworth, Me. 15.00 
18. Society in Stow.... +... ..+++ 18,00 
20. Society in Madison, Wis. ..... 50.00 
ao. North Society, Salem......--- 80.00 
22. Friend in Charlestown, N.H. Ps 5.00 
24. Mrs. R. H. Frisbee, Fees N. oo 5.00 
27. Society in Sullivan, Me. .......++-++++ 5.00 
28. Society in Haverhill.. 2100 
28. a idence Society i in “Ellsworth, 
5.00 

29. Women’ 's National Alliance “Branch, 
AV GMMAIN colatESes y caries pesmescewicvee.e 10.00 
a9. Society in Plainfield, N.J......... «+» 35.00 
$16,544.69 

MINISTERIAL AID FUND. . 

Already acknowledged ..... 2.0. sse-seseeeee ere $109,951.00 
Nov. 17. Mrs. Roger Wolcott, Milton ........+ 250.00 
$110,201.00 


Francis H. Lincoun, 7reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of contributions to the 
Fund for Rey. Jasper L. Douthit and his 
work :-— 


Previously A acknowledged . + $1,172.00 

Nov. 15. Mrs. Lucy E. Low. ‘New York. 10.00 
15. Pace White, New York....-.. 25.00 
16, A. A. Hobart, Bridgewater.. 5. 
17. Miss Frances E. White, Brooklyn, N. Y. 50.00 
18, Mr. and Mrs. Horace A. Smith, Rowe. 5.00 
20. Mrs. J. F. Osgood, Boston ......+. +++. 100.00 


" Women’s National Alliance, ee? 


Branch . . 5.00 
ao. Mrs. W. Scott. Fitz, ‘Boston -- 100.00 
20. Rev. Thomas D. Howard, Springfield. 10.00 
20. Mis. Eliza Philbrick, Salem.. ra 2.00 
20. Fn wee e cece cces cc cese sere cee 100.c0 
20. ero Edward J. Young, D.D. 25.00 
ar. Rev. George S. Shaw, Ashby-. 2.00 
21. Miss Mary E. Dewey, Boston 5.00 
21. Miss Mary P. Bacon, Chestnut Hill.. 10.00 
21. Mrs. Anna L. Burnham, vivedaicieg Pa.. 25.00 
24. Friend . 50.00 
24. Mrs. A, Davis Weld, tBdston oak 10.00 
27. Miss H. F. Kimball, Brookline ........ 100.00 
27. Thomas Kilpatrick, Omaha, Neb 10.00 
28. Mrs. Philip A. Chase, Lynn........-.++ 25.00 
28. “T. BE. Shepiietde. se. cn. ades- sore cevn eves 1.00 
28. — Elizabeth C. 2 eaepe hates 
5.00 
28a. Me Tucker, Lancaster, ‘Pa. 1.00 
28. Friend .. dae « 25.00 
28. The Misses Channing, “Milton: 20.00 
28. Mrs. A. S. Lewis, Framingham. . 25.00 
28. Mrs. Harriet B. Rogers. orth Billerica 5.00 
28. Mr. and Mrs. F aoe ea =: ee 
Green. 10.00 
28. Miss Adeline May, Leicester. 5.00 
28. pt cs Street Church Fund ‘through 
25.00 
29. Mrs. Geor; 2G. Lowell, “Boston «. 25.00 
2g. George A. Saco, Me. ...- a 10.00 
29. Miss Frances es idl pecseaag Boston. 2.6 
29. Mrs. Sarah D. Munro, Buffalo, 100.00 
29. Clarence V. Lichty, Lancaster, Pa. . 1.00 
Dee! 2. vl pir der R. Eliot, Boston..... 5.00 
1. Mrs, Rotch, New Bedford.. 25.00 
1. Mrs. Sinn = Sears, Bnaten Span cvhmes 25.00 
1, Edwin Lu cores, Wis 2 00 
1. Miss Eliza E. “ybe altham -. 10.co 
2. Mrs. Myra L. Donnell Houlton, Me... 1.00 
2. John D. Ludden, St. Paul, M WES 50.00 
$2,324.00 


Francis H. Lincoin, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Seasonable China and Glass 


The Early Buyers of Christmas Gifts Secure 
the Best Choice and more Comfort When Selecting 
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We cannot undertake to enumerate, but suggest some of the many items 
to be found in the several departments which are specially adapted for holi- 
day gifts, viz.: 

In the Glass Department will be seen 
the best examples of the American and 
Foreign Glass Makers. 


Gifts for Children 

Doulton China, with Artistic Paint- 
ings of Nursery Rhymes Subjects 
and Mottoes; Plates, Mugs, Milk 
Tumblers, Bread and Milk Sets, Cups 
and Saucers, etc., costing from 50 cts. 
to $1.25. 

Also from Minton — Child’s Bedroom 
Toilet Sets, with Decorations of Kit- 
tens, Roses, Puppies, etc. 

Plates and Bread and Milk Sets with 
Kate Greenaway Subjects. 


We have put on sale many Dinner 
Sets and Course Sets, desirable 
Shapes and decorations, to be 
closed out at one-third off, lowest 
prices ever sold by us at retail. 


In the general stock will be seen 
new designs of Ramikins and Stands, 
Macaroni or Souffle Dishes, Pudding 
Dishes and Stands, Hot Milk jugs, 
Single dozens of rich Plates, Oyster 
Plates, China Guest Room Water 
Sets, ete. 


Dinner Set Dept. 


Full services, also Course Sets from 
the famous Potteries of England, 
France and Germany ; also American 
Sets, many of which are stock pat- 
terns, always readily matched. | 


In our mark down sale we have the entire display of China and Glass 
bric-a-brac, to be seen in the three Art Rooms consisting in part of artistic 
plaques, framed and unframed, by famous artists in English, French and German 
potteries, also costly miniature paintings, costing from moderate values up to 
$150.00 each. Also vases, mantel ornaments, etc. All to be closed at one- 
third off lowest prices ever sold by us at retail. 

All the stock of China Umbrella and Cane Holders, from Minton, Doulton 
and Copeland, also all the Jardinieres and Pedestals, including the best examples 


oo}of Chinese and Japanese potteries, at one-third Off, which enables intending 


purchasers an opportunity to secure meritorious examples at exceptionally low 
values, many below cost. Most of the above were made to order for us. 

We have landed within the past two weeks by steamers “ Saxonia ” from 
Liverpool 15 packages, by the “Amerika” (at N.Y.) from Hamburg, 20 pack- 
ages, by the “ Bulgaria” from Hamburg, 68 packages, the “Siberian” at San 
Francisco from Kobe, 12 packages, and by the “ Marquette” from Antwerp, 3 
packages, adding novelties to our stock embracing the newest things now seen 
in the best china shops of London, Paris and Berlin. 

In the series of Wedgwood Historical Plates we have added new subjects 
of famous buildings. Also Portrait Plates of celebrities. A half-tone booklet 
will be given or mailed on request. 

Purchases made now can be shipped at dates desired. 

Inspection and comparison invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 


120 FRANKLIN, Cor. FEDERAL ST. 


Cars from North and South Station pass our doors 
N. B.- Our Wedgwood Tile Calendars for 1906 are now ready. 
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Pleasantries. 


An American lady at Stratford-on-Avon 
“gushed” even above the usual American 
fervor. She had not recovered when she 
reached the railway station, for she remarked 
to a friend as they walked on to the platform, 
“And to think that it was from this very 
platform the immortal bard would depart 
whenever he journeyed to town!’—Sacred 
Heart Review. 


A portly gentleman in new fishing ‘“‘togs”’ 
stopped a native, says Life, in order to get 
some necessary information. “Do you sup- 
pose,’ asked the man with rod and reel, 
“it would be worth my while to try fishing 
round here?’ ‘‘Wal,” said the native, 
thrusting his hands into his pockets and 
settling back on his heels, ‘the fishin’ ain’t 
good, but course I don’t know how ye value 
yer time.” 


An English milkman had just finished his 
morning’s round, and, as he was returning 
home, he happened to catch the eye of an 
enlisting sergeant. ‘Well, my man,” said 
the sergeant, ‘would you like to serve the 
king? It would be the making of you.” 
“That I would,” said the milkman, very ex- 
cited. “But how much do you think he 
would like, a pint or a quart?’’—Sacred 
Heart Review. 


Mrs. Bonnamy came home from a meeting 
of her philanthropic society. ‘Oh, we've 
had such an interesting time!” she exclaimed. 
“A man from New York gave us a most 
excellent lecture on the care of the feeble- 
minded and insane.’’ ‘Many there?’ asked 
Mr. Bonnamy. ‘The house was full,” she 
replied, “and you ought to have heard— 
What are you laughing at? Oh, you mean 
thing!”—Y outh’s Companion. 


One stormy night a young man was calling 
on a girl, when the rain increased so that the 
young lady’s father asked if he had not 
better spend the night at the house. He 
was ready to accept the friendly hospitality, 
but asked the young lady to excuse him for 
a few minutes. After ten minutes he came 
back very much out of breath and very wet. 
As he entered the room, he said, “‘I thought 
I had better stay all night, so I went home 
for my pajamas.” 


A boy who had accomplished a good deal 
in football, but little in his studies, was 
dropped from one preparatory school and 
immediately invited to enter another. After 
a few days he met a member of the faculty. 
“Well,”’ said the professor, ‘““how do you find 
it here?’ “Pretty fair,” said the boy. 
“That’s good. Find it smooth going, eh?” 
The boy considered. ‘‘Well, I shouldn’t like 
to say that exactly,” he said. ‘The field’s 
sort of rough yet in places, sir.”—Book- 
lovers’ Magazine. 


Dr. George L. Cary writes as follows, 
signing himself ‘“Cynically yours’: “Why 
will your purveyor of pleasantries for the 
Register so pervert the facts of history? 
More than fifty years ago I read (and never 
saw the statement disputed) that the Nan- 
tucket captain (vide the Register of November 
2), being presented with the lead after it 
had been smeared with earth from a flower- 
pot, touched it to his tongue and instantly 
ordered the ship to be put about, declaring, 
with a strong ejaculation, that they were 
right over,Ma’am Jackson’s garden.” 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW. 
KENNAR 


-———J CLOCKS 
with Mantel Ornaments 


SII WASHINGTON ST} 
CORNER WEST: ST} 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


OOK. 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS. Fan. 5, 1008 v0 sscaasccccaeccahnses $38,324,422.73 
PAABILEDUINSE... ssics.lhivesteleeccd sts bu 94 638 06 48 


$3,686,126.25 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 

Wi. B. TURNER, Asst. Secy. 


RARE LAMPS 
FOR XMAS 


NEWEST DESIGNS FOR OIL, 
GAS OR ELECTRICITY 


FINE FRENCH LAMP 
AND CANDLE SHADES 


R. HOLLINGS & CO. 


39 Bedford Street 


ae LARBE YS 


FACTURERS 


PRICES. 658 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP.BOYLSTON ST. 
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Wells-Burrage Co. 


LATE OF 


Abram French Co. 


CHINA, GLASS AND POTTERY 
NOVELTIES 


FORTHE 


HOLIDAYS 


AT POPULAR PRICES 


314 BOYLSTON STREET 


OPPOSITE ARLINGTON 


ALL SUBWAY CARS PASS THE STORE 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


teel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postagestamps. Ask forcard R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BOSTON. 


